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FOUR KINDS 


of 
DIALECTICS 


by NICOLA ABBAGNANO 





THE FOLLOWING STUDIES TAKE 
for granted the hypothesis that in the 
history of philosophy the notion of dia- 
lectics is not a univocal one. It is not 
a concept that is determined and clear, 
given a meaning once and for all. Rather 
it has several meanings, not reducible 
to a common denominator. Following 
some of the fundamental phases of this 
notion, four of its meanings will be 
studied in this essay: dialectics as a 
method of division, as the logic of the 
probable, as logic and as synthesis of 
opposites. These four notions have their 
origins in Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and 


Hegel, four men who have most in- 
fluenced the history of dialectics. 

It might be possible to find a char- 
acteristic of dialectics that is sufficiently 
general to include all types. For ex- 
ample, dialectics can be spoken of as 
a process where there is an adversary 
to be overcome or a thesis to be refuted. 
It presupposes, then, two protagonists 
or two theses in conflict. Or dialectics 
can be thought of as a process resulting 
from the contrast of two principles, 
two movements or two activities. But 
both examples deal with notes that are 
so generic that they have neither his- 


torical nor orientational value. The 
historical task is rather that of clearly 
pointing up fundamental meanings and 
the relations between these many mean- 
ings. Such a work would have great 
orientational value and would make a 
contribution to the right critical use 
of the notion of dialectics. 


DIALECTICS AS A METHOD OF DIVISION 


This was Plato’s notion of dialectics. 
According to him, dialectics is the 
technic of communal research. It is 
carried on through the intellectual col- 
laboration of two or more persons in 
the socratic manner of question and 
answer. Philosophy, Plato tells us, is 
not based on the competence of the 
individual or private person. It is the 
work of men “live together” and “dis- 
cuss with kindness.” It is the proper 
activity of a community seeking a liberal 
education (Letter VII, 344b). Dialec- 
tics is the peak of communal intellectual 
activity. 

Structurally, dialectics is built on two 
movements. The first is the reducing of 
various things to one idea, the defining 
of this idea in such way that it is com- 
municable to all (Phaedro 265c). In 
the Republic Plato says that because 
it arrives at ideas dialectics must be 
placed above the particular sciences. 
Science always refers to the manifold 
and the sensible. Dialectics considers 
the initial hypotheses of the sciences 
as a simple point of departure. And it 
arrives at principles from which ulti- 
mate conclusions can be drawn (Bk VI, 
51ib-c). This second movement of 
dialectics, from principles to conclusions, 
is analyzed in the later dilogues as 
division. It consists in dividing ideas 
into species, following the natural articu- 
lations of reality and avoiding damaging 
the real as a clumsy artist might do. 
Dialectics divides according to genera 
and does not assume diverse things to 
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the same form nor relate identical things 
to different forms (Sophist 253d-e). 

In a famous passage of the Sophist 
(253 d-e) Plato indicates a number of 
possibilities associated with these two 
dialectical movements. There is a unique 
idea which pervades other ideas that 
still have their own value. There is a 
unique idea that externally relates 
other ideas differing among themselves. 
An idea results from the totality of 
many other ideas. Finally, there are 
many ideas, differing completely among 
themselves. Dialectics consists in recog- 
nizing which of these possibilities is the 
right one in any particular situation. 
Just what this means can be seen by 
considering how Plato used dialectics 
in the Phaedro, the Sophist and the 
Politicts. 

Once an idea is defined, Plato divides 
it into two parts which he calls the left 
and the right because of the presence 
or absence of a particular note. He then 
divides the right part again, using the 
same names but a new characteristic 
for the norm (Phaedro 266a-b). The 
process is flexible, can be stopped at any 
point of taken up again with a different 
idea. And it is easy to recapitulate the 
determinations discovered (Sophist 
268c). In Phaedro Plato uses this proc- 
ess to define love as a “mania.”’ He then 
divides it into good mania and bad 
mania and seeks further into the good 
mania. In the Sophist the same pro- 
cedure is used to define a sophist. A 
particular characteristic of all this is 
that you can choose whatever note you 
wish for the division into right and left. 
You can follow a line of articulation 
that does not damage the integrity of 
the concept itself. Nevertheless, Platonic 
dialectic is not a deductive or analytic 
method. Rather, it is inductive and 
synthetic. Despite the protests of Plato 
that it abstracts from the senses, it is 
more like the methods of empirical 





















research than any a priori or syllogistic 
reasonings. 

What Aristotle found fault with in 
this process of division was that it does 
not have the deductive character of the 
syllogism (Prior Anal. I, 31, 46a 31sg), 
that it is not properly a critique. And 
the Platonic method does not pretend 
to be such. From the proposition, ‘man 
is an animal,” and the further division, 
“an animal is either mortal or immor- 
tal,” it does not follow that “man is 
mortal.” All that follows is that man 
is either mortal or immortal. Dialectic 
division is not a deducation but a search- 
ing. It is the selective use of the char- 
acteristics of an object to clarify the 
nature or, even better, the possibility of 
the object. 

However evident the connection be- 
tween the dialectics of Aristotle, the 
Stoics and the Neo-Platonists with that 
of Plato, none of these are full-blown 
disciples of Plato’s method. Plotinus 
marks the passage from the Platonic 
notion of dialectic to the triadic meta- 
physics of Proclus. Protinus remarks 
that dialectics uses the Platonic method 
of division to distinguish the species of a 
genus, to define them and to discover 
first genera. By combinations of these 
genera the mind reaches to the farthest 
extreme of the intelligible domain. Its 
return is by way of analysis (Enneads I, 
3/4). The Platonic method of division—- 
the second movement in dialectics for 
Plato—now has first place. The second 
movement is now “the return to the 
beginning,” the return to Unity. The 
way is open for Proclus. 


DIALECTICS AS LOGIC OF THE PROBABLE 


For Aristotle dialectics is not a de- 
monstrative but a rational process. Dia- 
lectics is a syllogism that starts from 
probable, generally admitted premises. 
Probable, Aristotle says, is what appears 
acceptable to all or to many, or even 


just to the wise, and among these to 
the best known or most famous (Top- 
ics I, 1, 100b). By extension the-“eristic” 
syllogism—whose premises seem prob- 
able but are not—is called dialectical 
by Aristotle (Ibid. 100b, 23). He rec- 
ognizes Zeno of Elea as the discoverer 
of this notion. Indeed, Zeno, in his 
refutation of motion, begins with the 
probable thesis—accepted by many— 
that there is no movement. Aristotle 
explains the use of the term “dialectic” 
in this sense. The demonstartive pre- 
mise differs from the dialectical, because 
the demonstrative premise is the asser- 
tion of one of two contradictory state- 
ments (the demonstrator does not ask 
for his premise, but lays it down), 
whereas the dialectical premise depends 
on the adversary’s choice between two 
contradictories (Prior Anal. I, 1, 24a, 
20sq, Ross translation). The connection 
with dialogue is clear. 

This secondary notion of dialectics 
was often forgotten in the first age of 
Scholasticism when the Stoics’ concept 
of dialectics as logic prevailed. It was 
revived without replacing the Stoic no- 
tion of logic around the close of the 
twelfth century. At this time the 
Organon of Aristotle became better 
known. Especially the Topics and the 
Sophistical Refutations called attention 
to dialectics as the art of disputation, 
using probable nremises—dialectics in 
the Aristotelian sense of the word. This 
meaning was recognized and even ex- 
plained by those who continued to con- 
sider dialectics as general logic or the 
science of sciences, eg., Peter of 
Spain, Summ. Log. 7, 14. Only John 
of Salisbury tries to limit the mean- 
ing of dialectics to the “science of 
probable things.” But in this very 
meaning he discovered new applications 
of dialectics, which had to be joined 
to some other discipline to be of use. 
In the natural sciences where there is 
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such difficulty in obtaining data, prob- 
able premises are the only ones that 
can be used and these belong to dialec- 
tics. (Metalogion II, 13) Dante seems 
to refer to a similar notion when he 
compares dialectics to Mercury, the 
smallest and most hidden of the planets. 
Dialectics is smaller in body than most 
other sciences (Cf. Arte Vecchia and 
Nuova Vita). It is more “hidden” than 
other sciences insofar as it proceeds 
more by sophistical and probable argu- 
ments (Conv. II, 14). 

Dialectics as the “art of disputation” 
is quite familiar to the humanists, be- 
ginning with Lorenzo Valla (Dial. Disp., 
Prol. 693). It is likened to rhetoric. 
Nizolio actually identifies the two. On 
the other hand, Peter Ramus under- 
lined the aspect of originality which the 
older writers had already reorganized 
in the Topics. He saw in dialectics the 
art of discovery, “the very light of rea- 
son.” But fundamentally dialectics 
maintained its Aristotelian meaning, 
even while stretched between rhetoric 
and the art of discovery. 

The most notable historical recur- 
rence of dialectics as logic of the prob- 
able is found in Kant. Just as Aristotle, 
he began by devaluating dialectics as 
an instrument of knowledge. For Kant 
dialectics is a “logic of appearance.” It 
is “a natural and inevitable illusion 
founded on subjective principles which 
it exchanges for objective principles.” 
It is an illusion, inseparably bound to 
human reason and remaining even after 
its roots are known (Critique of Pure 
Reason, Introduction I). The object of 
dialectics for Kant are the three ideas of 
Soul, World and God. The first is the re- 
sult of a paralogism, the second demon- 
strates its illegitimacy by ending up in 
insoluble antinomies, and the third is 
not demonstrable. Without a doubt, the 
Kantian meaning of dialectics is the 
second of two meanings distinguished 
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by Aristotle: a sophistical process. Kant 
himself says this. However varied the 
meaning the ancients had for this 
science or art, from the use they made 
of it you can deduce with certainty for 
them was nothing else than the logic 
of appearance. It was the sophistic art 
of giving their own ignorance and volun- 
tary illusions the aura of truth (Critique 
of Pure Reason, Transcendental Logic, 
Introduction IT). 


DIALECTICS AS LOGIC 


This notion of dialectics is due to the 
Stoics. They identified it with logic in 
general or, at least, with that part of 
logic which is not rhetoric. Rhetoric 
for them was the science of speaking 
well in a discourse and looking for “a 
way out.” Dialectics was the science of 
correct d’scussion in terms of questions 
and answers (Diogenes Laertes, VII, 
1, 42). This identification of dialectics 
with logic was possible because of the 
radical transformation made by the 
Stoics in Aristotle’s theory of reason- 
ing. Demonstration was for them 
“making the more comprehensible serve 
to explain the less comprehensible” 
(Diog. L., VII, 1, 45). The more com- 
prehensible things were those evident 
to the senses. So the basis for every 
demonstration was the anapodictic rea- 
soning resting directly on sensible evi- 
dence. Reasoning in general was made 
up of premise and conclusion, the syl- 
logism. But their theory of reasoning 
did not have room for any distinction 
between premises necessarily true or 
probable. In this distinction Aristotle 
found the difference between the 
demonstrative and the dialectical syl- 
logism. 

Dialectics was identified with logic in 
general by the Stoics. And logic was 
the theory of signs and things signi- 
fied. It came to be defined as “the 
science of the true and the false and of 








that which is neither true nor false” 
(Diog. L., VII, 1, 42). By “what is 
neither true nor false” they mean the 
connection between the conclusion and 
the premise—the condition for truth. 
This interpretation of all logic as dia- 
lectics is not a simple return to the 
Platonic notion of dialectics. Stoic logic 
rests on anapodictic deductions and 
knows no syllogism that does not have 
hypothetical premises. And such pre- 
mises, according to Aristotle, are just 
what makes reasoning dialectical. 

The Stoic doctrine of dialectics was 
very widespread during antiquity and 
into the Middle Ages. It was adopted 
by Cicero. By dialectics he understood, 
“the art which teaches us how to dis- 
tribute a whole into its parts, how to 
explain by definition, how to clarify 
something obscure with an interpreta- 
tion, how to be aware of ambiguity, 
how to distinguish by rule the true 
from the false and how to judge 
whether consequences derive from as- 
sumed premises” (Brutus 41, 152, 
cf. also De Oratione II, 38, 157; Tuscu- 
lanae Disputationes V, 25, 72;Acadami- 
cae Questiones II, 28, 91; Topica 2, 6). 
Both Quintilian and Seneca accept this 
notion of dialectics (Instr. Or. XII, 2, 13 
and Ep. 1, 1), as well as the Fathers, 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa and Saint 
Augustine. Through these writers and 
the work of Boethius (Ad Cic. Top. I 
— P.L. 64, col. 1047) the Stoic notion 
of logic survived through the Middle 
Ages. It existed side by side with the 
notion of dialectics as the srt of dis- 
putation or reasoning, even toward the 
end of the twelfth century when the 
Topics and Sophistical Refutations were 
well known in the Schools. 

Isidore of Seville accepted the Stoic 
notion of dialectics (Etymol. IT, 22-24). 
Rabanus Maurus repeats the words of 
Saint Augustine: “Dialectics is the dis- 
cipline of disciplines. It teaches how to 





teach and how to learn. With it the 
very same reason shows what a thing 
is, what a thing needs and what a thing 
sees” (De Cleric. Institut. III, 20). 
Abelard defends dialectics with the same 
words of Augustine (Zp. 13). Hugo 
of Saint Victor accepts the Stoic dia- 
lectics as part of rational logic along 
with rhetoric (Didascal. I, 12). In the 
thirteenth century Peter of Spain writes 
in his Summulae Logicales, “‘Dialectics 
is the art of arts and the science of 
sciences. It has the means of reaching 
the principles of all methods. Only dia- 
lectics can discuss with any degree of 
probability the principles of all the other 
arts. In the acquisition of science, dia- 
lectics comes first.” (1.01) 


DIALECTICS AS THE SYNTHESIS OF 
OPPOSITES. 


This concept of dialectics was formu- 
lated by romantic idealism and especial- 
ly by Hegel. It was first advanced by 
Fichte in his Basis of the Entire Theory 
of Science in 1794 as: “the synthesis of 
Opposites by means of reciprocal deter- 
mination.” The opposites here are the 
Ego and the non-Ego. The reconciliation 
results from the relative positions of the 
Ego and non-Ego and from the deter- 
mination reflected in the Ego from the 
non-Ego, a representation. For Hegel, 
however, dialectics is the very nature of 
thought (Hncyc. No 11). It is the 
resolution of all those contradictions in 
which the object of the mind—finite 
reality—is ensnarled. It is the imman- 
ent resolution of the one-sidedness and 
limitation of intellectual determinations 
—either in terms of what is or its nega- 
tion. Every finite thing supresses itself. 
So dialectics is the very soul of scien- 
tific progress. By it alone immanent 
relations and necessity enter into sci- 
ence. In dialectics is found the true 
authentic transcendence of the finite 
(Encyc. No 81). 
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For Hegel, dialectics consists: a) in 
the placing of an abstract and limited 
concept; b) in the suppression of this 
concept as finite and the passing on to 
its opposite; c) in the synthesis of the 
two preceding determinations. This syn- 
thesis preserves whatever is positive in 
the first two steps. Hegel calls these 
three movements intellectual, dialecti- 
cal and speculative or positive. rational. 
But dialectics is not just the second 
movement. It is the totality of all three, 
especially in their substantial reality 
and positive results. As a matter of 
fact, the identity of the rational and 
the real—the principle of Hegelian phi- 
losophy—means that the nature of 
thought is the nature of reality. So dia- 
lectics is not only the law of thought 
but the law of reality. Its results are 
not just abstract concepts but concrete 
ideas. These are eternal categories, 
necessary and really true realities. All 
reality, for Hegel, is on the move dia- 
lectically. His philosophy sees every- 
thing in triads of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. The antithesis represents the 
negation, the opposite or the other being 
of the thesis. The synthesis is the unity 
and the verification of the first two 
movements. 

The proponent of this notion of dia- 
lectics was, first of 2ll, Fichte. But 
Hegel saw its remote beginnings in both 
Heraclitus and Proclus. Heraclitus 
thought of the absolute as “the unity 
of opposites,” and conceived this unity 
as objective or “immanent to the ob- 
ject.” Zeno, on the contrary, consid- 
ered these contradictions as purely sub- 
jective. He was a kind of ancient-Kant. 
“In Heraclitus,” Hegel writes, “for the 
first time we meet the philosophic idea 
in its speculative form.... Here we 
finally see land. There is not a proposi- 
tion in Heraclitus that I have not taken 
over into my logic” (History of Phi- 
losophy). 
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Proclus, on the other hand, discovered 
the triadic character of the dialectic 
process. He saw the whole process as 
all things coring from the One and 
returning th.. There was, first, the 
unchangeable permanence of the Cause 
in itself. Secondly, the procession of 
derived being from the One. ‘The 
derived being resembles the One and 
is attached to it. Finally, derived being 
is converted or returns to its original 
cause (Inst. Theol. 29-31). In this way, 
Hegel remarks, Proclus does not limit 
himself to abstract movements. Each 
determination of the absolute has in 
itself the totality of the triad and in 
this way is real. 


DIALECTICS IN CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


In modern and contemporary phi- 
losophy dialectics is found most fre- 
quently in the Helegian sense. Not only 
has romantic idealism kept it but also 
a number of thinkers who have rejected 
idealism while keeping its fundamental 
principle. The change that Gentile 
claimed to have in the Hegelian dia- 
lectics was only apparent. He distin- 
guished between the dialectics of the 
thing considered (the object of thought) 
and the dialectics of the considering act 
(consciousness or absolute spirit). How- 
ever, both these dialectics are a syn- 
thesis of opposites. Croce spoke of the 
dialectics of the relations between the 
various categories of thought and action 
and their forms. He also spoke of the 
dialectics of opposites, the unity and 
opposition between the beautiful and 
the ugly, the true and the false, 
the good and the evil, the useful 
and the useless at the heart of each 
spiritual form (Logic I, Ch 6). Marx 
and Engels and their followers used 
dialectics in the Hegelian sense but 
without the idealistic meaning it had 
for Hegel. Marx criticized Hegel for 
keeping dialectics in the area of con- 





sciousness where it never reaches the 
object, reality or nature. All of Hegel’s 
philosophy lives in the abstract, accord- 
ing to Marx, and does not describe 
reality or history. It is an abstract 
image of the supreme truth in the ab- 
solute spirit. For Marx dialectics must 
pass from abstraction to reality, from 
the closed world of the mind to the 
open world of nature and history. “The 
mystification that dialectics undergoes 
in Hegel’s hands,” he writes, “does not 
keep him from describing for the first 
time the general forms of movement in 
an intelligible and comprehensible man- 
ner. In Hegel dialectics stands on its 
head. You have to turn it right side up 
to find the rational kernel in the mys- 
tical shell” (Das Kapital, I, 1. Post- 
script to second edition). 


Engels takes up Marx’s critique of 
Hegel and conceives dialectics as the 
synthesis of relative and partial oppo- 
sitions in nature. “The recognition that 
these oppositions are present in nature 
only relatively and that the rigid and 
absolute way in which they present 
themselves is due to our own refiections 
constitutes the core of the dialectical 
concept of nature” (Antidihring, Pref- 
ace to the second ed.). The laws of 
dialectics are discovered in nature as 
well as in human society. 


With Marx and Engels — as with 
most modern writers — dialectics re- 
mains substantially the same as in 
Hegel. It can be characterized in mod- 
ern thought: a) passage from one op- 
posite to the other; b) this passage is 
th~ conciliation of opposites; c) there 
is a note of necessity in this concilia- 
tion. It is in this note of necessity that 


Hegelian dialectics differs radically from 
the other notions we have considered. 

Most modern philosophers who use 
the term “dialectics” include all three of 
these characteristics. The one exception 
is Kierkegaard. He accepts only the 
first. For him dialectics in general is 
the ability to recognize the positive in 
the nagative (Diary X* A456). There 
is a relation between opposites that does 
not remove the opposition, nor does it 
effect any necessary passage to a syn- 
thesis. Kierkegaard says: “Being alone 
and having everything opposite yourself 
is, in a dialectical sense, to have all for 
you because the fact that all are oppo- 
site makes it evident that you are 
alone.” (Diary VIII A124) Often he 
calls this dialectics without conciliation, 
“dialectics of inversion” or “double dia- 
lectics” (Jbid., VIIT A84 and AQ1). 
The term most used to speak of this 
non-conciliated opposition is “tension.” 
Kierkegaard’s understanding of dialec- 
tics is not that of Hegel but it does 
agree with one of the Hegelian elements 
and proposes no new meaning for 
dialectics. 

In the course of history dialectics has 
taken on four fundamental meanings, 
related but differing among themselves. 
The last meaning discussed — Hegelian 
dialectics — is the one most widespread 
in philosophy. Common speech refers 
to this notion in speaking of the 
“dialectics of history,” “dialectics of 
political life,” “spiritual dialectics,” 
“dialectics of political parties,’”’ and so 
on. This meaning is also the one most 
discredited through use as a magic 
formula to justify what has happened 
in the past and to build hopes for the 
future. 


is | Source: RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA. Volume xlix, Numero 2, Aprile 1958, 
pp. 123-33. “Quattro concetti di dialettica.” 


Presentation: Gerard Lutkemeier, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 


Indiana. 
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Having recently spent seven months on the Continent of Europe and having con- 
versed with philosophers in five different countries there, I was surprised to find, 
under wide diversities and sharp disagreements. a well-marked current moving in a 
single direction. Apart from members of traditional schools, the living thinkers of 
Western Europe are basically concerned with the human life-world, or “Lebenswelt,” 
as Husserl called it in his last published work, “Die Krisis der Europaischen Wis 


senschaften.” 
to any of the special methods and doc- 
trines which Husserl defended at dif- 
ferent stages of his long and constantly 
self-critical career. This is not true. 
Nevertheless his concern to achieve an 
accurate description of the concrete 
phenomena of the Lebenswelt, as they 
are experienced and exprssed in ordi- 
nary language, is a constant theme of 
all his writings. And in this broad 
sense the influence of phenomenology 
has spread far and wide. There are 
no doubt other sources for this contem- 
porary interest in the Lebenswelt. But 
Husserl is perhaps the focal center of 
this new empiricism and his influence 
the most widely recognized. 

By world Husserl meant not a thing, 
not any set of objects, but rather an ul- 
timate horizon within which all such ob- 
jects and the individual person himself 
are actually understood in the “natural 
attitude” of everyday life. This horizon 
of concrete experience is sharply con- 
trasted with the objective horizons of 


I am not suggesting that most European thinkers are now committed 


science which attend exclusively to ob- 
jects via perspectives that are partial 
and abstract. As over against these, the 
world horizon of human life is concrete, 
subjective, and relative to man. This 
analysis has now been very generally 
accepted, and most European philoso- 
phers would agree that the task is of 
describing the phenomena of this life- 
world and of analyzing its structures of 
primary importance for philosophy. The 
scientist, like the rest of us, lives and 
moves within this world, and in a sense 
it is presupposed in his investigations. 
But we cannot expect him to perform 
the task of analysis, since he is interested 
in special, abstract objects of his own. 
Furthermore we must also recognize 
that, since the time of Plato, philoso- 
phers have disregarded the Lebenswelt 
as a subjective region of shadowy con- 
fusion and have turned their attention 
rather to transcendent objects and 
problems. 

On the Continent there is now a wide- 





Is There 
fl World Of 
Ordinary Language? 


by JOHN WILD 


spread skepticism concerning such ob- 
jects and problems, and a widespread 
recognition of the need for a more radi- 
cal empiricism now generally referred 
to as phenomenology. The aim of this 
discipline is to describe the phenomena 
of everyday life as they are lived in the 
horizon of the Lebenswelt, and the 
foreign visitor is struck at once by the 
many philosophical studies of such con- 
crete phenomena as laughter and tears, 
imagination, sorrow, the feeling of guilt, 
personal encounter, and so forth. In 
these studies abstract terms and techni- 
cal language are avoided, for it is recog- 
nized that the many shades of meaning 
and the very ambiguities of ordinary 
language are themselves significant and 
much closer to the concrete. Each ab- 
stract horizon of science has its own 
special mode of abstract speech. But to 
deal with the inexhaustibly open and 
ever-changing phenomena of the Lebens- 
welt, a richer, more flexible, and more 
far-ranging mode of expression is re- 
quired. What we call “ordinary lan- 
guage” develops and live in the Lebens- 
welt. Hence this radical empiricism has 
brought forth a deep and widespread 
interest in the modes and structures of 
common speech. This is of course only 
a brief sketch but, I believe, a true 


characterization of what is going on now 
on the Continent of Europe. 


After returning to this country via 
England and Oxford, I was deeply im- 
pressed by certain apparent similarities 
between the living philosophy of the 
Continent and the linguistic analysis 
which is now proceeding so widely and 
so intensively in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. Here too I noted a similar distrust 
of transcendent, unobservable objects, 
and of the artifical problems engendered 
by such assumptions. One also finds a 
similar urge towards empiricism, a re- 
spect for what is called fact, and finally 
a similar recognition of the depth and 
fertility of that ordinary language 
which is presupposed in all the artificial 
constructions and abstract modes of 
speech which grow out of it. These sim- 
ilarities led me to reflect on the mis- 
trust and suspicion which is so openly 
expressed on both, sides of the English 
Channel, and to wonder if this is not 
somehow based on avoidable misunder- 
standings and misconceptions. Is not the 
ordinary language of daily life corre- 
lated with the ordniary phenomena of 
the life-world? Is it not true that the 
careful study of the one must require 
the careful study of the other? Are not 





phenomenology (in the current broad 
sense) and linguistic analysis both ap- 
proaching the same thing (concrete ex- 
perience) from different angles? Are 
they then not so much severely opposed 
as mutually supplementary and fructi- 
fying? 

I think that these questions need to 
be asked and that an affirmative answer 
is possible. But before an affirmative 
answer can be given, certain difficulties 
must be cleared away. There are, of 
course, evident differences between 
these two movements of thought. Per- 
haps the most basic of these is a ten- 
dency on the part of analytic philoso- 
phers to identify the world of everyday 
experience with the objective universe, 


or the facts revealed by different 
sciences, and thus to follow our tradition 
in slurring over the concrete and hu- 
manly relative phenomena of the Le- 
benswelt with which ordinary language 
is primarily concerned. In this paper I 
shall first of all give a concrete illus- 
tration of this failure to distinguish be- 
tween what we may call abstract facts 
of science and concrete phenomena of 
the Lebenswelt; secondly, clarify and 
defend this distinction; thirdly, offer 
some criticisms of two recent attempts 
to avoid it; and finally raise a question 
for analytic philosophers concerning the 
need for a distinctive kind of empirical 
analysis which philosophers alone can 
perform. 


A REDUCTION OF FACT TO SCIENTIFIC FACT 


The above tendency to merge all facts 
together under a scientific rubric is at 
present very widespread in England and 
America owing to the prestige of science 
and might be illustrated from many dif- 
ferent works. I shall choose a recent es- 
say by G. J. Warnock entitled “Analysis 
and Imagination,” in the volume Revo- 
lution in Philosophy. 

Warnock is considering the different 
tasks which he believes need to be per- 
formed by philosophical analysis. The 
first is to exercise a therapeutic func- 
tion in revealing “the distorted charac- 
ter” of certain general philosophical 
questions (p. 114) and “breaking down 
the cramping rigidities which generate 
some philosophical difficulties” (ibid.). 
No radical empiricist could possibly dis- 
agree with this recommendation, es- 
pecially since the author points out that 
the only remedy for such misguided 
questions “is to put our concepts back 
to work again in actual examples, to ob- 
serve how in concrete cases they do 
actually function” (p. 114). Next War- 
nock turns to “the ‘systematic’ work of 
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analytic philosophy” which is to “exam- 
ine language in the spirit of pure re- 
search, describing and ordering its fea- 
tures...” (p. 115). The phenomenolo- 
gist can only applaud this aim. 

After this, the “explanatory task of 
analysis” is considered. It is possible 
for the analyst to ask, “Why do we 
use language in this way?” (p. 117). 
Why, for example, do we use the con- 
cept of cause as we do? In order to 
answer such questions, Warnock again 
recommends a procedure that is thor- 
oughly empirical and phenomenological. 
“To explain our concept of causation,” 
he says, “we need to trace its connec- 
tions not only with other concepts that 
we employ, but also with empirical facts 
about the course of events in the world 
and the ways in which we concern our- 
selves with these events” (p. 118). In 
this passage he seems to be speaking 
not merely about the objective facts 
of an abstract scientific horizon, but 
concrete facts in the life-world with 
which we ourselves are concerned. 

Finally Warnock turns to the “in- 
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ventive” function of analysis. How can 
the analytic philosopher be original? 
We think at once of the array of diver- 
gent systems, ard as soon as meta- 
physics enters into the picture, every- 
thing changes. The idea that philosophy 
has any empirical function to exercise 
fades away. The world of fact is the 
same for all of us. There are no philo- 
sophic problems here. A past meta- 
physician like Berkeley “saw the same 
world that the rest of us see, but saw 
it from a rather different angle” (p.122). 
He may have invented a new “concep- 
tual apparatus,” but in claiming that 
he was “discovering something real’ 
(ibid.) he was wholly mistaken. Real 
facts are the province of science. In 
this respect the logical positicists were 
quite correct. “It was precisely by mak- 
ing these claims, by presenting them- 
selves as super-scientists, discoverers par 
excellence, that metaphysicians drew on 
their own heads the formidable blud- 
geon of Logical Positivism” (ibid.). In 
claiming any access to facts of any sort 
not thoroughly covered by some science, 


philosophy sets itself “on quite the 
wrong ground, ground from which it 
is liable to be destructively expelled” 
(p. 123). 

After some reflection on these pas- 
sages the reader is led to ask, does phi- 
losophy exercise any factual function 


or not? Warnock seems to give a 
divided answer, and this ambiguity, I 
believe, is significant. In dealing with 
the therapeutic and systematic functions 
of philosophy, he recognizes that the 
analyst is not concerned with concepts 
alone but also with certain facts, re- 
calling our attention to “the concrete 
and the familiar” (p. 115). Now science 
may begin with the concrete and the 
familiar but it does not end there. In- 
deed, to be in this condition is precisely 
the sign of imperfection and immaturity. 
Each science tries to move away from 


this as soon as possible to the abstract 
and the unfamiliar. To dwell on these 
familiar facts of concrete experience in 
the attempt to analyze them accurately 
and interpret them is not the function 
of science. If it is to be performed at 
all, it is the function of philosophy. If 
there are such philosophic facts, or 
world facts, as we may call them, not 
“covered” by any special science, then 
it is false to assert that philosophy is 
exclusively concerned with language 
alone or with our “conceptual appara- 
tus.” 

But then a few pages further on, 
after suggesting something of this kind, 
Warnock ridicules the whole idea that 
philosophers (now called metaphysi- 
cians) might be “discoverers” (p. 122), 
and asserts that any claim to factual 
evidence will bring them onto ground 
from which they are “liable to be 
destructively expelled,” especially by 
Logical Positivists. 

This, I believe, is a confusion, to 
which I desire to call the reader’s at- 
tention. It is in essence the failure to 
recognize an important ambiguity in 
the English word fact, which refers not 
only to scientific facts such as, the 
boiling point of water at normal atmos- 
pheric ‘pressure is 100 degrees C, but 
also to world facts, as I shall call them, 
such as, this yellow pencil is now on 
the table at my right. I shall maintain 
that these two senses of the same word 
fact are quite distinct, and that our 
constant tendency to reduce the second 
to the first leads to basic confusions 
concerning the nature of philosophy. 

I believe that this reduction of fact 
to scientific fact is found not only in 
the thought of analysts, but also in 
that of many other philosophers at the 
present time. I have chosen Warnock’s 
essay simply as a fairly typical example 
of a tendency that is now widespread 
in English and American philosophy. 
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Indeed this tendency is firmly grounded 
in a traditional distrust of the confused 
and transitory data of immediate ex- 
perience which goes back to the first 
origins of rational thought in the West. 
But I am not concerned here with this 
historical background. I am interested 
only in showing that there is an order 
of world fact which is bound up with 
ordinary language, and which is quite 
distinct from the different ranges and 
levels of scientific fact. I shall not try 


to present any coherent theory of what 
this order is, though theories of this 
sort have been presented. Many of them 
contain features that are both sound 
and suggestive, but all of them are as 
yet very incomplete and open to serious 
question at crucial points. I shall be 
content to suggest a few characteristic 
marks which I believe, in the light of 
ordinary language, are sufficient to 
justify this distinction between two 
kinds of fact. 


WORLD FACTS VERSUS SCIENTIFIC FACTS 


World is a term of ordinary discourse 
referring to an ultimate horizon em- 
bracing all lesser areas and regions of 
human activity, together with the 
things and persons in these regions. 
Thus we speak with a certain qualifica- 
tion of the world of finance, the world 
of the theater, and even of the world 
of science, referring in an inclusive 
sense not merely to the theories or 
objects of research but to the institu- 
tions, laboratories, and activities of 
scientists as well. The world is that 
ultimate horizon which includes them 
all. When we wish to express the most 
far-ranging doubt concerning the loca- 
tion of anything in any region, we say, 
where in the world will you find it? 
This last horizon includes not only 
spaces and places but things, persons, 
activities, and kinds of act. Hence when 
we seek to express the most far- 
reaching doubt concerning any of these 
categories we use similar expressions, 
saying, what in the world is this thing? 

. who in the world will do this for 
you? .. . how in the world can this be 
done? . . . and what in the world are 
you going to do? This world horizon 
encompasses all that we can know by 
feeling, thought, imagination, and any 
natural power. Hence to speak of an- 
other world, or of what lies beyond 
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this world, is to refer to what tran- 
scends our experience in the widest 
sense of this word. The world is the 
last limit of what we can feel, or know, 
or contact in any way. 

It is not a thing or any collection of 
things or persons, for of them it would 
always be appropriate to say that it, 
or he, or they are in the world. Thus 
my friend and I are in the world to- 
gether. The tools in a shop are in a 
certain working region of the world, as 
are mountain ranges and continents 
and even stars—if spoken of concretely 
and not abstractly as examples of gen- 
erai principles or laws. We refer to 
Newton’s law of gravitation as a law 
of physics, not as a law of the world 
nor even as a being in the world, for 
it is too abstract to have any being of 
its own. But regarded more concretely 
as a phase of seventeenth-century 
science, it certainly belongs to the 
world history. 

Things, persons, and even abstrac- 
tions, when considered concretely as 
parts of wider contexts to which they 
belong, are all in the world. Indeed, 
we may say that this world background 
is part of what we mean by a thing or 
a person. For if I hear someone speak- 
ing of something not in this world and 
question him as to his meaning, it soon 





becomes clear that he is referring to 
what is transcendent and therefore no 
longer a thing. All concrete entities 
that are actual, or even conceivable, 
must be envisaged in a world context. 
Thus the novelist, in creating the per- 
sons of his story, must also create a 
world to go with them. Actual things, 
collections, and even fictions, when con- 
sidered concretely together with those 
who construct and sustain them, are 
all in the world. But of the world itself 
we do not say that it is in the world, 
or indeed that it is in anything. It is 
not a thing but a horizon, the last limit- 
ing horizon of human experience and 
ordinary language. 

Let us now turn to a second basic 
difference which we have already sug- 
gested but which requires some further 
elaboration. This is the difference be- 
tween abstract and concrete. Science 
certainly begins with individual world 
facts. But as we have pointed out, it 
moves as rapidly as possible to various 
abstract levels where it can formulate 
certain hypothetical laws of the type, 
if A then B. As is well known, these 
laws do not attempt to describe the 
actual course of concrete events. They 
state rather what will happen in gen- 
eral under certain specified conditions. 
Thus, disregarding atmospheric resis- 
tance, a body will fall at such and such 
a rate, or at a certain pressure, water 
will boil at such and such a tempera- 
ture. These abstract generalizations are 
the facts of science. When a science 
has arrived at maturity, concrete occur- 
rences come into the picture only in 
so far as they exemplify or conflict 
with such generalizations. The move- 
ment is away from the concrete toward 
the abstract. Let us now turn to a 
world fact such as, this yellow pencil 
is now on the table at my right. The 
pencil is now here before me as I face 
the world. Such facts as these are at 


least as certainly known and as well 
confirmed by critical observation and 
intersubjective testing as any scientific 
facts. But two differences need to be 
noted. 

General terms, of course, like pencil, 
yellow, and table, have to be used. 
Otherwise the fact would remain inef- 
fable. But the fact is individual and 
concrete, as is indicated by the demon- 
strative words this and my. The uni- 
versal terms are used not to express a 
universal connection, but to illumine an 
individual situation here and now which 
must constantly be recognized and held 
in mind, if this fact is to be properly 
analyzed and understood. Here the 
movement is not only from the concrete 
to the abstract and universal, but also 
from the abstract and universal back 
again to the concrete which is always 
the center of attention. Such an entity, 
in its full concreteness, like this pencil, 
or I myself, is always envisaged in the 
world horizon, though this is often left 
unexpressed. Thus I do not normally 
think of myself as being in the solar 
system, or even in the Milky Way, 
though these statements are technically 
true and acceptable in certain artificial 
contexts. But the whole of my con- 
crete being, to which I refer by the 
first person pronoun, is too rich and 
variegated to be included within such 
abstract horizons. So I say of myself 
in a concrete context that I am in the 
world. 

In the second place, while a world 
fact may be illumined by universal 
terms and by hypothetical judgments 
involving special movements and con- 
ditions (if I looked at it from below, 
it would still look yellow), it does not 
itself necessarily involve such special 
conditions or abstractions. It is simply 
a concrete fact that has now emerged 
in world history. Of course one can 
analyze out certain conditions, like 
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norm... light, that do in fact hold. But 
these conditions hold after the fact, 
and in it, not before. The fact is not 
dependent on adopting a certain ab- 
straction, or making certain arrange- 
ments. It is simply there before me 
in the world. Hence it is to be described 
in a categorical, not in a hypothetical 
or universal, mode. These two further 
differences must be noted. The facts 
of science are abstract and partially 
dependent on special modes of approach 
and observation. World facts are con- 
crete and independent of any special 
mode of approach. 

A third basic difference, clearly noted 
by Husserl, is that the various fields and 
regions of science are purely objective, 
and consciously removed from what is 
called the subjective, as something in- 
cidental and capricious. To observe 
something scientifically means to gain 
an attitude of impartial detachment and 
to regard it as an object that is simply 
there before the mind. Whatever can- 
not be regarded in this way is dimissed 


as capricious and subjective. Non-living 
things cannot be examined in any other 
way, and probably not too much is lost 
in such an analysis. Every phase of 
human existence also can be regarded 
from the outside, even human thinking 
and action once it is finished, in its de- 


posits and results. But something is 
missed by such an objective procedure. 
This is the act as it is proceeding, as 
lived and experienced from within. 
Thus it has now been shown that it is 
one thing to analyze the finished results 
of language from the standpoint of an 
external observer, and quite another to 
analyze it as it actually proceeds from 
the point of view of the living speaker.’ 

These inner factors of lived experi- 
ence may be ignored as subjective by 
the detached attitude which is normal 
for science, but they are nevertheless 
important to living men, and play an 
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essential role in the world horizon, 
which (as Husserl said) is relative to 
man and subjective. This is certainly 
true in spite of the vast range of this 
world horizon. Thus it is clear that 
the organs of the human body map 
out a world patten, and that the human 
infant, from the time of birth and be- 
fore, is open to a world that answers 
positively or negatively to its needs. 
It is no wonder, then, that we speak of 
the human world in contrast to the 
life-fields of other animals with differ- 
ent organs and needs. We go even 
further than this, and speak of my 
world, and of the world of a given indi- 
vidual, x or y, whose pattern is quite 
different. Such subjective factors have 
no place in the objective perspectives 
of science. Hence we do not speak of 
my galaxy, nor of the Hindu solar sys- 
tem. It is perfectly natural, however, 
to speak of the Hindu world, for this 
horizon of concrete fact involves not 
only the objects but also subjective 
factors which are normally omitted by 
science. 

That this is no mere accident of 
speech we can show by a brief analysis 
of the world fact we have chosen: this 
yellow pencil now on the table at my 
right. Physical space does not lie around 
a vital center and is not oriented with 
respect to vital directions. Hence while 
the physicist may have to employ the 
notions of right and left in manipulating 
the instrumenis of his experiment, they 
have no place in the finished products 
of his analysis. But the space of the 
world is an oriented space, and we 
would at once lose our bearings if we 
could not distinguish in it the vital 
direction of right and left. Not only is 
this true but the notion of the pencil 
being on the table refers to subjective 
orientation that is wholly absent from 
physical space. It involves a category 
of above and below derived by any 





purely geometric or physical analysis. 
No matter how detailed such an analy- 
sis might be, unless it surreptitiously 
introduced “anthropomorphic” factors, 
I could not tell from it alone which of 
the extended objects wes above or be- 
low, or whether they were merely side 
by side.* 

The objectivist will no doubt wish to 
say that this is merely the introduction 
of a distorted and biased version of 
physical space. But this is also to ex- 
press a bias. Without begging many 
questions it will perhaps be fairer to 
say, in the light of what is now known, 
that world space contains many human 
factors which are absent from any pure 
geometric or physical space. This should 
not be understood as implying that 
world space, or the world, is merely 
subjective in the usual sense of this 
confusing word. If we turn to ordi- 
nary language for guidance, we find it 
hard to imagine any situation in which 
it would be reasonable to say that space 
is in me, or the extended things out- 
side of me are in me, or the world is 
in my head. The relativity of which we 
have been speaking makes no demand 
on us to accept any such absurdities. 
Neither does it necessarily imply that 
our experience is a distorted version of 
things as they are in themselves. 

It does require that the things we 
know are in relation to us. But there 
is no reason for doubting that these re- 
lations are quite real, that we can know 
them at least in part as they are, and 
that by abstracting from these rela- 
tions, science can give us some knowl- 
edge of what things are apart from 
them. The beings around us are quite 
independent. But we understand them 
and order them in a world horizon 
which is relative to us. This is a digres- 
sion, however. The point we are con- 
cerned to make is that this relative 
world horizon is different from the 


more abstract perspectives of science, 
and that world facts, therefore, include 
relative factors which are absent from 
what we may call normal scientific 
facts. What are these relative factors? 

I shall not attempt to draw up an ex- 
haustive list but now, as a fourth point, 
will make a few comments on one of 
the most important of these, namely 
value. These phenomena can, of course, 
be regarded from a detached point of 
view as value facts. In this way they 
can be embraced within a scientific or 
objective framework. We can observe 
that such and such a person A has a 
desire for B, and that such a culture 
Y has a dislike for Z. But objective 
facts of this sort are quite different from 
values as they are directly experienced 
in the Lebenswelt and exprssed in or- 
dinary language. Hence the statement 
that science is neutral to value conveys 
a certain truth which needs to be spelled 
out. We shall take the time now briefly 
to note three differences. 

First, we have inherited from our 
tradition a strong tendency to think 
of things as substances which are prior 
to their relations (including value re- 
lations)—a certain kind of accident. A 
thing must first be what it is before 
it can have a value. Thus for the ob- 
jective analyst, the pencil is first of 
all an extended substance with a cer- 
tain shape and point, a certain color, 
and so forth, which may be used for 
writing. Value predicates are later ad- 
ditions that things come to have in 
relation to human desire. In the Lebens- 
welt, however, values are original and 
lie at the very core of things. Thus in 
ordinary conversation we would never 
refer to the objects but of natural ob- 
jects as well, like sunshine, storm, and 
fire. In the life-world, these objects 
are originally loaded with value mean- 
ings. To lose sight of these meanings 
is to fall into complete disorientation. 
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In the Lebenswelt value is not a later 
addition. It is constitutive of the thing. 

Second, the realistic tradition has 
led us to make a similar analysis of 
the human agent or the human group. 
Good or evil desires and acts are later 
accidents which the agent may or may 
not “have.” But the living agent is not 
separated from his acts in this way. 
He is a set of desires and aspirations. 
A human culture is not a neutral struc- 
ture with approvals and disapprovals. 
To be committed to a value is very dif- 
ferent from observing this from outside. 
When I actually hold to a value, it be- 
comes essential to me and affects my 
whole existence from the ground up. 
Thus in ordinary, moral discourse, as 
distinct from detached argumentation, 
we do not say that a friend of ours 
had courage on such an occasion. We 
say he was courageous. We do not 
speak of a person as developing attri- 
butes of slyness and greed. We say 
he is rapacious. 

Third, we have already touched on 
a point which needs to be developed 
further. This is a tendency commonly 
found in objective analysis to regard 
value as a special kind of property, or 
genus, or region separate from other 
regions. One example of this would be 
the traditional way of distinguishing 
between value and fact. More specific 
illustrations would be Hartmann’s realm 
of value, and even G. E. Moore’s con- 
ception of value as a very peculiar, sim- 
ple, and unanalyzable property. It is 
difficult, however, to find concrete il- 
lustrations of this restrictive character 
when one turns to the life-world. Here 
what we refer to by the term “value” 
refuses to let itself be confined within 
any special compartment or region but 
seems rather to run through various 
regions, even getting itself involved in 
whatever it is that enables us to dis- 
tinguish between different regions, each 
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of which is for some end. Thus the 
whole area of agriculture, farms, fields, 
storage plants, and slaughter houses is 
for food; that of medicine, sewers, food 
inspection, research laboratories, medi- 
cal schools, and hospitais, for health, 
and so on. 


In the light of these facts, it would 
seem to be hard to maintain that value 
is confined only to a single, special re- 
gion of its own. It would seem rather 
to pervade the whole life-world. This 
pervasive character is reflected, as we 
should expect, in ordinary language 
where value is not expressed by any 
special words or forms but by all words 
and all forms, including the tone of 
voice. 


I believe that this is sufficient to show 
that there is an ultimate world horizon 
correlated with ordinary language 
which has certain features distinguish- 
ing it sharply from the objective hori- 
zons of traditional realistic thought and 
modern science. This world horizon is 
(1) concrete and (2) categorical. It 
also contains (3) certain “subjective” 
and relative factors, among the more 
important of which is (4) a pervasive 
“value” factor which cannot be under- 
stood (as it is) from the outside, but 
only as it is lived, so to speak, from the 
inside. As over against this, the hori- 
zons of realist philosophy and science 
are abstract and hypothetical. They 
also have no place for the lived experi- 
ence of value and other experiencs of 
this kind, whose pervasive character 
they try to restrict, and which they 
neglect and dismiss as private and sub- 
jective. Hence I believe that the dis- 
tinction between world facts and scien- 
tific facts is justified. World facts are 
in the former horizon, scientific facts 
in the latter. 


We have pointed out that the world 
horizon is characterized by a certain 


















ultimacy, and that, for ordinary lan- 
guage, at least, what lies beyond the 
world possesses an unqualified tran- 
scendence which certainty does not 
seem to belong to any facts of science. 
We have also suggested not that every 
scientific fact, but that every type of 
scientific fact, can be found as an ab- 
stract aspect of some world fact. In 
the context of ordinary discourse we 
should certainly find the statement that 
science is out of this world as odd. 
These observations might seem to sug- 
gest that the various perspectives of 
science, or the perspective, if there is 


As we have pointed out, the central 
tradition of Western philosophy has 
been preuominantly objectivist and has 
been marked throughout its history, 
ever since Plato, by a strong tendency 
to restrict and depreciate world facts 
as relative and distorted versions of 
reality, and finally to absorb them into 
a purely objective perspective. I have 
no time here to review all the manifold 
phases of this prolonged attempt to dis- 
credit ordinary language and its world. 
I shall single out two versions of this 
attempt now widely familiar for a brief 
concluding comment. One of these 
uses the distinction private versus pub- 
lic; the other, that of subjective versus 
objective. Both distinctions are now 
commonly employed as ways of re- 
stricting the world horizon of every- 
day speech to a very limited perspec- 
tive which, in this reduced form, can 
be more readily fitted into the scientific 
universe—the last framework into 
which objectivist thought has crystal- 
lized. Those who make the former dis- 
tinction arbitrarily cut off the human 
person from his world horizon and en- 
close him within a private world of his 
own. Since the sensory equipment of 
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such a thing, should be regarded as 
an abstract horizon within the Lebens- 
welt. Such a view is, I think, defens- 
ible and certainly does not imply any 
traditional form of idealism. But it 
raises many basic issues which I have 
not touched upon. So I am not defend- 
ing it or even considering it here. I 
am simply asserting that world facts 
belong to an independent world hori- 
zon quite distinct from the scientific 
universe, that is the factual horizon of 
ordinary language and that it deserves 
disciplined attention and study by phi- 
losophers. This is my thesis. 


each individual is different from that 
of every other, we can understand why 
the sensations that arise in him must be 
different from their objective causes, 
and also different from those of anovner. 
Each individual lives in a private world 
of his own which he directly experiences 
within himself. These private worlds, 
though different in quality, vary in cor- 
relation with objective stimuli. Hence, 
if properly interpreted, they may be 
biologically useful and may justify the 
inferences of science. They appear with 
the human organism as a late phase 
of biological evolution and, as such, 
they may be fitted into the great pub- 
lic world of objects which includes them 
spatially as well as temporary and 
which is always the same for all ob- 
servers. Just as the private dwellings 
of individuals are tiny parts of the 
public town, so the private worlds of 
individual organisms are tiny parts of 
the public universe of science. Both 
Russell and Broad have used the terms 
“public” and “private” in a reductive 
argument of this kind. 

Of this argument we need only note 
that while every experience arises from 
a private center, it always opens into 
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a public world horizon from which it 
cannot be separated except by arbitrary 
abstraction. My world is never exclu- 
sively private. It is my private way of 
relating myself and my experiences to 
an ultimate horizon which is shared. 
In its very constitution it is a union 
of the private and the public and there- 
fore has room within it for both. As 
a matter of fact, both factors are al- 
ways found, as is clearly witnessed by 
ordinary language, for do we not say 
that I myself, my body, my innermost 
thoughts, and desires are in the world, 
but that the public streets, the fields, 
the mountains, and the stars are in the 
world as well? Both public and private 
are factually in the world. 

The distinction between subjective 
and objective has also been used to 
break down the integral structure of 
human existence in the world and to 
discredit ordinary language for the sake 
of artificial constructions. Such at- 
tempts are subject to a similar criticism. 
Consciousness has a subjective center, 


but it is found to be always stretched 
out toward objects of some kind. These 
objects, and the way in which they are 
ordered, may differ from individual to 
individual and from culture to culture, 
but no self has ever been found in an 


A FINAL QUESTION ADDRESSED 


I began this paper by noting the pres- 
ent sharp separation of those phenom- 
enological studies of the world of direct 
experience, which have had a revolu- 
tionary effect on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, from the method of linguistic anal- 
ysis which is now exerting a marked 
effect on Anglo-Saxon thought. In the 
light of the close correlation between 
ordinary language and the empirical 
world, this mutual separation and dis- 
trust seem strange. I suggested that 
a study of the reasons for this mistrust 
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objectless state. As a matter of fact, 
our experience is neither exclusively 
subjective nor exclusively objective but 
a relational structure to which neither 
term alone does justice. 


Concrete experience is private as well 
as public, subjective as well as objec- 
tive. Neither can be separated from the 
other and reified without distorting the 
facts, for human existence is open to 
a world horizon. Man carries this 
“field” with him wherever he goes, and 
it is now clear that this is a necessary 
aspect of his existence. Without a world 
there can be no man, and without man 
there can be no world. Far from con- 
taining us within a special, mental re- 
gion, it is precisely our lived subjec- 
tivity that opens us to an ultimate world 
horizon, and it is precisely this last 
objective horizon that requires a sub- 
jective center. In the light of these re- 
marks, I shall now venture to suggest 
that the distinction of private versus 
public, and subjective versus objective, 
as they have been commonly used in 
traditional philosophy, are phases of an 
age-old effort to depreciate the world 
of lived experience as subjective and 
relative, and to discredit ordinary lan- 
guage as hopelessly vague and confused. 


TO ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHERS 


of philosophy on the Anglo-Saxon side 
as in any sense an empirical discipline 
might have something to do with the 
tendency to disparage or at least to 
restrict the immediate data of experi- 
ence as unstable and subjective. 

I then examined a recent account of 
analytic philosophy and showed that it 
was characterized by a certain ambigu- 
ity in its use of the term fact which 
easily leads to the reduction of world 
fact to scientific fact, and to a denial 
that philosophy has any empirical func- 





tion to perform. After this I offered 
three kinds of evidence to show that 
there are cogent reasons for making 
the distinction between world facts and 
scientific facts, and chose two types of 
arguments, based on the distinctions of 
private versus public and subjective 
versus objective, which have recently 
been used to restrict and discredit im- 
mediate experience as purely private 
and subjective. I showed that these ar- 
guments are subject to certain criti- 
cisms, and that our subjective experi- 
ence, far from being reducible to a set 
of impressions or inner sense data, ac- 
tually opens up to a world horizon 
which is markedly distinct from the ob- 
jective perspectives of science and tra- 
ditional philosophy. In the light of 
these observations, I should now like 
to raise the following questions which, 


it seems to me, are important for ana- 
lytic philosophers. 

Is it not true that ordinary language 
is concerned with facts of a different 
order from those of science? Is there 
not a world of ordinary language? Is 
it not likely that this world has a cer- 
tain structure which is not the concern 
of any special science but is worthy of 
disciplined attention? Such a study has 
been inaugurated on the Continent of 
Europe by the so-called phenomenol- 
ogists. Is not such a study closely cor- 
related with that of everyday discourse? 
Instead of being essentially opposed are 
not these two approaches mutually sup- 
plementary and fructifying? In short, is 
there not a world of ordinary language 
and is not the disciplined study of this 
world of interest to the analytic 
philosopher? 


© | Source: THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. Volume LXVII, October 1958, 
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The philosophical conversation 
has appeared in all the great 
ages of Chinese intellectual history. 
The following essay will point out how 
this conversation differs from the tra- 
ditional dialogue of western philosophy, 
just what its nature is and why it has 
had such a widespread appeal to Chi- 
nese philosophers. Three of its most 
important manifestations were the 
Lun-Yii, the Shih-Shuo hsin-yii and the 
sayings of the Ch’an masters. 


CONVERSATION AND DIALOGUE 


The only remaining records of the 
greatest sage of the Chinese tradition 
were collected after his death in a book 
called Conversation (the Lun-Yii). This 
should be no surprise for a western 
mind, for the best record we have of 
a great sage of that tradition is the 
Conversation or Dialogues written after 
his death by his disciple, Plato. The 
fact that the two greatest sages of 
the Greek and Chinese traditions are 
represented by conversations is surely 
an illustration of the universality of 
the human mind. Such conversations 
are also found in Indian tradition. 


Plato uses dialogue because it is for 
him the living expression of his philo- 
sophic method, dialectic. Indeed, the 
two words are synonymous in Greek. 
Dialectic for Plato was a science by 
which you go from concrete, individual 
objects to generalized and abstract con- 
cepts, and finally to the most formal— 
the Idea or Form. This method is pecu- 











liar to Plato. As a matter of fact, the 
dialogue as a living form—not simply 
an artistic framework for a philosophic 
essay—is born and dies with Plato. It 
is not a living tradition in the West. 

In China, the dialogue was never 
used for dialectic in the Platonic sense. 
But neither is there a uniform tradition 
in Chinese dialogue. It differed with 
philosophers, periods and philosophies. 
There is a tradition that resembles dia- 
lectic—Mo-tzu and the Logicians—but 
this is not the conversational tradition 
that can be seen from the beginnings 
to modern times. 


CONFUCIUS 


The first great monument of Chinese 
philosophy is the first link in the chain 
of conversational tradition: the Conver- 
sations of Confucius. Many of the 
striking elements of this work are not 
archaisms but important parts of its 
structure. What are the special charac- 
teristics of the Lun Yii? It is composed 
of twenty books, each containing twenty 
or more short chapters. We are told 
of the life and thoughts of Confucius 
or his disciples. The whole book is not 
conversations, but aside from Book X 
almost without exception we find refer- 
ence to the sayings of the earliesi Con- 
fucians. If the speaker is Confucius 
himself, we find, ‘““The Master said... .” 
When the speaker is a disciple, “so 
and so said ....”’ The book is a record 
of spoken words, whether in conver- 
sation or not. Certain peculiarities of 
style show how the recorder tried to 
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preserve the flavor of the original talk. 
Even the “hemming’s” and “hawing’s” 
have been set down. The conversations 
recorded are usally quite brief, never 
more than a few sentences, often only 


a few words. 
The implication 
of such presen- 
tation seems to 
be that the real 
meaning of Con- 
fucius’ philoso- 
phy is found 
in living speech 
and not in any 
systematic ex- 
position. 


LIVING CONTEXT 


In IV, 15, we 
find the follow- 
ing: “The Mas- 
ter said, ‘Shen. 
My way has a 
single thread 
that runs right 
through it.’ 
Tséng-tza re- 
plied, ‘Yes.’ 
When the Mas- 
ter had gone 
out, the disciple 
asked, ‘What 
did he mean?’ 
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this teaching, not these short, choppy 
conversations. But nowhere do we find 
what Confucius considers to be the 
thread of the unifying element of his phi- 
losophy. In XII, 3, there is question of 
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Tséng-Tza said, ‘The Master’s way is 
simply this: loyalty, consideration.’ ”’ If 
this is so, we might expect the Master 
to give us a systematic exposition of 



































goodness which 
is close to a uni- 
fying element. 
His “definition” 
is a pun: “Ssa- 
ma Niu asked 
about goodness. 
The Master 
said, ‘The good 
man is chary 
of his words.’ 
Sst-ma Niu 
said: ‘Is that 
what is meant 
by Goodness— 
to be chary of 
your words?” 
The Master 
said, ‘When 
something is dif- 
ficult to do, can 
one not. be 
chary of speak 
ing about it?’” 
This short con- 
versation is typ- 
ical: a concrete 
answer to a 


general question. A definition is never 
quite given. Every reply is but a dif- 
ferent facet of the vital context where 
the thing asked about is in play. It is 
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in the discussion of particular facts of 
human existence that Confucius and the 
philosophers in the conversational tra- 
dition bring about their insights—short, 
incisive stabs into the human condition. 
Any organization of these insights 
would devitalize them. The whole tra- 
dition has tried to preserve the original, 
concrete form of the conversation. It 
is clear from this that the conversa- 
tional form is meaningful and not the 
first, fumbling attempt of the early 
philosophers to express their ideas in 
some fashion. It is an integral part of 
Confucius’ thought, a characteristic of 
Chinese thought itself. 


THROUGH HISTORY 


Only in Confucius and perhaps in 
Mencius during the period of the phi- 
losophers do we get an entire work de- 
voted to these short conversations. In 
later thinkers we find dialectical con- 
versations or discussions and even es- 
says. During the Han Dynasty (206 
B.C.—220 A.D.) we find practically no 
“conversational” philosophers. There 
are systems or commentaries on the 
Confucian Canon. But the Han Dynasty 
is a low point in the history of Chinese 
philosophy. A renaissance of philoso- 
phy took place during the Wei Dynasty 
(249-240 B.C.). And if we do not find 
conversations among the most impor- 
tant philosophers during this period, 
there is an important anthology of con- 
versations in which all the philosophers 
take part, leading well into the middle- 
ages. It is the Shih-Shuo hsin-yii 
“Worldly Sayings and New Conversa- 
tions.” We find here the true conversa- 
tional tradition. 


Here is a typical conversation from 
this anthology: “When Wang Pu-ssu 
was about twenty years old, he went to 
visit P’ei Hui. P’ei Hui put a question 
to him saying, ‘Now, wu—nothing—is 
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surely the basis of the ten thousand 
things. How is it that the Saint (Con- 
fucius) was never willing to transmit 
his words about it, while Lao-tzu talked 
about it endlessly?’ Wang Pi replied, 
‘The Saint incorporated wu—nothing- 
ness. Moreover, wu cannot be used for 
instruction, so that he had necessarily 
to come to yu—existence. Lao-tzu and 
Chuang-tzu could not yet escape from 
yu and constantly taught about that in 
which they were deficient.” Here we 
have an example of the eclecticism in 
medieval and modern Confucianism. But 
here is philosophy in conversation. In 
many of the other conversations we find 
the philosophy growing out of the char- 
acter of the participants. We under- 
stand their philosophies in terms of 
their idiosyncrasies. The attempt to 
re-create spoken language is even more 
evident than in the time of Confucius 
because of the literary style that had 
grown up. The “Worldly Sayings and 
New Conversations” is an important 
link in the tradition. It is very close 
to the conversations of Confucius and 
to the philosophers of the Golden Age. 

The following centuries were a per- 
iod of understanding the foreign phi- 
losophies Buddhism brought to China. 
But in the T’ang Dynasty (618-907), 
the early Ch’an masters were using 
conversational forms and engaged in 
original Chinese philosophy. Here is 
an ex: nple of philosophy in living con- 
versation: “A monk asked (Wei K’uan), 
‘Where is the Tao?’ The master said, 
‘Right in front of your eyes.’ The monk 
said, ‘How is it I cannot see it?’ The 
Master said, ‘It is because you have an 
I (ego, dtman) that you cannot see it.’ 
The monk said, ‘I have not seen it be- 
cause I have an I. Does the Master 
see it?’ The Master, ‘With You and I 
coming one after the other, we do not 
see it.’ The monk said, ‘If there were 
no I and no You, could it be seen?’ The 














Master, ‘With no You and no I, who the 
devil are you going to get to see it?’” 


In the early Ch’an conversations, the 
monks and masters lived out their 
Buddhist doctrine, it was part of their 
daily actions. The spoken language is 
again used. But eventually these con- 
versations became “cases” and lost their 
spontaneity. They became more and 
more artificial, until they hardly count 
as part of the tradition. But they did 
establish the conversational method into 
the tradition of Yii-lu or Recorded 
Sayings, which continues to the present 
century. The repeated use of the con- 
versational form compels us to recog- 
nize it as one of the keys to the spirit 
of Chinese Philosophy. 


THE CHARACTER OF CONVERSION 


The conversations in Chinese philos- 
ophy are short. They are not at all 
in the same category as the dialogues 


of western philosophy. Nor do they 
conform to the Upanisadic conversa- 
tions or the Buddhist propaganda de- 
bates. They are copied down in the 
spoken language, and evident care is 
taken to preserve the flavor of living 
conversation. They are almost always 
in some context of daily life. In the 
most ordinary sense of the word, they 
are conversations, short episodes taken 
from life. And though embedded in the 
events of everyday humanity, they may 
have momentous philosophic impor- 
tance. Even the remarks of Wang Pi— 
some of the most abstract in the Shih- 
Shuo hsin-1u—treat the problem of wu 
and yu on the level of Confucius’ and 
Lao-tzu’s and Chuang-tzu’s personal 
understanding and realization of them. 
Chinese philosophic conversations re- 
flect the character of Chinese philoso- 
phy in general: concrete and immediate 
descriptions of human problems in an 
unsystematic and vital fashion. 


9 Source: PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST. Volume VI, Number 3, 
October 1956, pp. 223-30. 
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THE SPIRIT OF 
CONTROVERSY 


by JOSEF PIEPER 


THE UNSUSPECTING 


reader of St. Thomas Aquinas may be 
taken aback on reading whole pages 
which contain nothing but well-formu- 
lated arguments of his opponent. There 
is absolutely nothing to indicate that 
Thomas rejects the argument, no subtle 
undermining of its weaknesses, not the 
slightest nuance of ironical exaggera- 
tion. The opponent himself speaks, and 
he is in excellent form: calm, factual, 
measured. The reader is not prepared 
for this by our customary style of 
polemics. He is so little prepared that 
at times the opposing arguments are 
ascribed to St. Thomas himself. He 
expounds them so convincingly that he 
himself seems convinced. 


This procedure, which not only al- 
lows the opponent to express his diver- 
gent or contradictory opinion and the 
arguments that support it, but even 
states the argument better, more clear- 
ly, more convincingly than the opponent 
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h-mself could do it, brings out a basic 
characteristic of the style of St. Thom- 
as: the spirit of the disputation, the 
spirit of engaging adversaries with 
courtesy, the spirit of genuine counter- 
dialogue. This spir:t, moreover, deter- 
mines the inner construction of all the 
works of {.. Thomas. And I am con- 
vinced that this is also the model, the 
paradigm, which the Doctor Communis 
holds up to Christendom. 


CONTROVERSY THROUGH THE AGES 


It is not necessary to discuss the 
place of dialogue in man’s communal 
life, how speech serves the ends not 
only of communication but also of clar- 
ifying, discovering and _ illuminating 
truth; supposing, of course, that the 
partners are not of the same mind at 
the beginning. Plato maintained that 
truth is experienced as a human reality 
only in dialogue: “Through discussing 
a subject many times and through long 
trusted communion over it, it will be 
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come enlightened, like a light enkindled 
anew from a fleeting spark.” Plato even 
called solitary thought and knowledge: 
“an inner dialogue of the soul with itself 
without speech.” Socrates, who rep- 
resents for Plato the ideal searcher for 
truth and discoverer of knowledge, is 
the incessant conversationalist, probing 
himself and his partner in counter- 
dialogue. The Platonist Augustine 
shows this orientation in analyzing the 
meaning of his opponents. Even Aris- 
totle, whose style seems to be not dia- 
logic, but rather thetic and systematic, 
says that if truth is to be discovered, 
the meaning of those who judge other- 
wise must first be considered, and he 
speaks of the common work of dispu- 
tation in which it is important to be a 
good companion and fellow worker. 


This is found in the Topics of Aris- 
totle, in that part of the Organon which 
was known to the schools of the West 
in the twelfth century as the New Logic 
and was immediately understood and 
accepted as a demand for systematic 
formulation of the disputation. “With- 
out Book VIII of the Topics,” says John 
of Salisbury, “one would dispute as if 
by mere chance and not by art.” In 
the twelfth century the rules of con- 
troversy were legally formulated and 
developed: “To every legitimate dis- 
putation belonged a question, answer, 
thesis, agreement, denial, argument, 
proof and a concluding statement of the 
result.”—so it is stated by a certain 
Master Rodulfus. In the last decades 
of the twelfth ‘century the disputation 
in the higher schools of the West be- 
came the usual thing, something more 
or less obligatory; it dominated the 
structure of the whole course of studies. 


To be sure, degeneration and abuse 
followed, so that thoughtful men criti- 
cized the quibbling, the hair-splitting, 
the formalistic jugglery. “Mental gym- 


nastics for display and sport” is Hegel’s 
description, coined for medieval scholas- 
ticism in general—and to that extent 
unjustified. For such perversions there 
is apparently no cure. The platonic dia- 
logues report the same degeneration. 
Hardly had Socrates managed to bring 
his dialogue partner, Gorgias the Soph- 
ist, to the point where he would make 
no “speech” but accept the form of 
“conversation” when it is reported: 
“You will see that no one surpasses me 
in this art of short answers;” “that is 
also one of the things in which I glory.” 
The form which Socrates had prepared 
for no other reason than to avoid the 
formalistic sport of sophistical word- 
magic had itself become, by the slight- 
est twist, a mere formalistic play. 

When Thomas, at the middle of the 
thirteenth century, takes in hand the 
already highly developed instrument of 
the scholastic disputation for his own 
purposes, the first thing to be done was 
to delete, to simplify, to prune. The 
Prologue to the Summa Theologica 
speaks of the “over multiplication of 
useless questions, articles and argu- 
ments;” and Thomas, as Grabmann 
states, energetically whisked off the 
table an enormous sum of the usual 
hair-splitting subtleties of the school 
masters (which late Scholasticism 
brought out again in all their splendor). 
And with Thomas the structure of con- 
troversy determined the form of his 
written work throughout. The article, 
which is the smallest unit of construc- 
tion of the Summa Theologica as well 
as the Quaestiones Disputatae and the 
Quaestiones Quodlibetales, first formu- 
lates the question and then begins in 
such a way that not the author him- 
self but the opposition speaks. Only then 
does the author express himself, first 
by a systematically developed answer to 
the question and then by a response to 
each of the opposing arguments. 
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THE SPIRIT OF GENUINE CONTROVERSY 

If we find all this strange, I suggest 
a closer look. Just what is it that sur- 
prises us? I believe, first of all, it is the 
schematization, the formality, the ster- 
eotype of the presentation. Secondly, it 
is the fact that often the content of the 
proposed arguments does not concern 
us—they are not our arguments. 
Neither annoyance however has any- 
thing to do with the heart of things. The 
important thing is that there is dia- 
logue. In principle the scholastic article 
is not far from the Platonic dialogue. 
And the scholastic article, purified from 
the dust of age, is, I believe, a really 
exciting thing! An actual problem, one 
that engages us, is formulated as the 
question. Then comes the wording of 
the difficulties precisely and accurately 
comprehended, the really weighty coun- 
ter-arguments; then a clear, ordered 
presentation of the answer; finally, from 
this systematically developed answer, a 
careful response to the counter-argu- 
ments. And all this in one or two 
printed pages, at least in the scholastic 
article at its peek. “No writer,” says 
Gilson, “has ever said more with so few 
words.”’ Something more lively, or more 
demanding and difficult for the author, 
could hardly be conceived! 


Thomas not only wrote in this way, 
but previously as a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Paris the oral disputation in 
his own work was presented in a new 
way. The definite form of the disputatio 
de quolibet, the “free” discussion, whose 
subject matter was at times determined 
by the listeners themselves, seems to 
have been founded by Thomas. And he 
injected a tremendous amount of en- 
ergy into this form of teaching. It was 
probably a source of great satisfaction. 
We know that Thomas regularly held 
two great disputations a week in the 
three years from 1256 to 1259. Each of 
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the extensive articles of the Quaestiones 
Disputatae (there are over five hun- 
dred!) is the written record of a public 
disputation. 


The deciding feature is naturally the 
spirit that dominated the characterized 
these discussions. This, of course, is not 
bound up with the external form (as, on 
the other hand, the form can be found 
without the spirit). The question is, how 
might some of the ethos of this counter- 
dialogue be expressed in other words. 


THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH 
IS THE WORK OF MANY 

First we may say that whoever con- 
siders dialogue, disputation and coun- 
ter-dialogue a basic form of discovering 
truth already thinks of the discovery of 
truth as a project whose mastery ex- 
ceeds the power of the autocrat. There 
must be a common striving, perhaps a 
universal one. No one is sufficient to 
himself, and no one is totally super- 
fluous. Everyone needs everyone else. 
Even the teacher needs the student, as 
Socrates maintained. In every case the 
student, the disciple, contributes some- 
thing to the dialogue. 

This basic conviction, if it is genuine, 
will necessarily have an effect on both 
the manner of listening and the manner 
of speaking. Dialogue consists not only 
in speaking to each other, but also in 
listening to each other. The first de- 
mand is: listen to your opponent, under- 
stand his argument, his contribution to 
the communal search for truth, as ac- 
curately as he himself does. There was a 
rule of disputation which enforced just 
this type of listening: No one was al- 
lowed to answer an objection of his op- 
ponent immediately. He must first re- 
peat in his own words the opposing 
objection and assure himself that the 
other meant just that. Imagine such a 
rule in force nowzilays, with an in- 


































































fringement automatically disqualifying. 
How the atmosphere of public discussion 
would be cleared. 


Even Socrates followed this rule. In 
the dialogue Phaedo concerning immor- 
tality Socrates repeats first the objec- 
tions which his friends had made. Then 
he asks: “Is this, Simmias and Cebes, 
what we now have to consider?” They 
say: “Yes, this is it.” “Just so nothing 
has escaped us,” Socrates still adds. And 
in this remark the primary concern of 
such listening is revealed; from the first 
it attends not to the “weak position” of 
the opponent, not the refutability of his 
arguments, but to the deeper compre- 
hension of the question. It concerns it- 
self in the first instance, not to “pro- 
priety,” not to a vague “modesty” 
(which is found neither in ancient nor 
in Christian ethics). There is question 
of what Paul Valery once expressed in 
this way: “The first thing he must do 
who wants to contradict a statement is 
this: he must make it a little more his 
very own than he who defends it best.” 
You listen in order to get complete in- 
sight into the genuine strength of the 
opposing argument. Thomas seems to as- 
sume that you cannot fully foresee the 
possible objections to a thesis. The con- 
creteness of the situation which may 
give a new face to the question is not 
deducible. In every serious concrete as- 
sertion something of the many-sidedness 
of reality itself comes out in speech. 
There is always something right and 
true there, and to this something, small 
as it may be, the correction must be 
applied if it is to be convincing. Some- 
thing of this conviction, I believe, led 
Thomas, in the Summa contra Gentiles, 
to regret that the statements of the 
Mohammedans and the pagans were not 
known to him in particular, “so that 
from what they say we could gather 
reasons to destroy utterly their error.” 


RESPECT FOR THE PERSON OF THE 
OTHER IN DIALOGUE 

Naturally this listening is not directed 
just to the matter under discussion. It 
is directed also to the opponent as a per- 
son; it is nourished on respect for the 
dignity of the other, indeed on gratitude 
to him, gratitude for the gathering of 
knowledge which even error implies. 
“One must love both him whose point 
of view we share and him whose opinion 
we reject. For both are concerned with 
the search for truth and here both can 
help us.”’ The great teachers of Christ- 
ianity are unanimous on this point. They 
stand together against the false spirit 
of narrow-minded polemics, in which 
there is usually lacking not only respect 
for the person of the opponent, but also 
the necessary impartiality of the heart 
toward the truth of things. 


The position formulated by Thomas, 
which naturally has nothing to do with 
mere sentiment, corresponds to the best 
and most legitimate tradition. I cite a 
section from a writing of Augustine 
against the Manichaeans: “If we were 
to be angry with each of you who does 
not know with what suffering truth is to 
be discovered ...; if we were to be 
angry with each of you who does not 
know with what difficulty the eye of 
the inner man is made sound... ; rage 
we might against each of you who does 
not know with how many groans and 
sighs the least bit of divine insight is 
gained... .”” And when John Henry New- 
man in his Grammer of Assent argued 
against John Locke, he said this: “I have 
so great a respect for the character of 
John Locke as well as for his talent, far 
the virile simplicity of his spirit and his 
outspoken uprightness . . . that I exper- 
ience no pleasure to see him in the oppo- 
sition against the views which I my- 
self have always upheld as true.” Here 
is the spirit of genuine disputation as 
Thomas knew it! A contemporary has 
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said that Thomas contradicted an oppo- 
nent in the manner of one instructing a 
disciple. And still yet another excellent 
quotation from the Summa contra Gen- 
tiles must be cited here. Thomas had 
presented the position of Averroes and 
Aristotle concerning the tinal beatitude 
of man. He had shown how in spite of 
a correct starting point the real truth 
must be wanting for them, in quo satis 
apparet, quantam angustiam petieban- 
tur hinc inde eorum praeclara ingenia — 
wherein it is evident enough how much 
these illustrious spirits must have suf- 
fered under such confinement. 

Disputation not only demands that 
you listen to the other, but also that 
you speak to the other. The partner in 
a disputation, through his very partici- 
pation, declares himself ready to take a 
position and “to stand talk.” He sets 
himself up for correction. So that this 
can be done intelligently, he first pre- 
sents himself for a hearing. It is by no 
means taken for granted or obvious that 
he will speak so that the other can hear 
him, so that the other can observe his 
argument as clearly and as completely 
as possible. Whoever speaks in the spirit 
of genuine disputation must first of all 
want to clarify the state of the question, 
must want to speak in such a way as 
to be understood in principle. But this 
does not mean that there may be an in- 
admissable simplification. Arbitrary and 
singular terminology is also contrary to 
the spirit of genuine controversy. 

We need only to say this to see that it 
is not something we can take for 
granted. In the aphorisms of Ernest Jiin- 
gers is the statement: “Whoever com- 
ments on himself sinks beneath his own 
level.” That sounds very grand. But 
what is said here in truth? Am I not 
advised to keep a knowing silence if 
some one should ask me: What do you 
mean by that obscure statement, and is 
it really true? How does it agree with 
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other statements which seem to be in- 
disputedly true? We all know that such 
superior silence is not uncommon. 
Nevertheless, the really great teachers 
of the West — from Socrates through 
Augustine (who spoke the most exalted 
truths to the fishers of Hippo), to 
Thomas, to Kant (in whose Critique 
of Pure Reason is written: “There is no 
danger in being opposed, but in not 
being understood.”)—all these great 
teachers distinguish themselves by a 
wonderful and uncompromising reso- 
luteness in regard to their own mean- 
ing. They are not worried that the sim- 
plicity of their words will damage their 
own superiority. They are well ac- 
quainted with festive speech, and on oc- 
casion pathetic speech, but they never 
consider them too significant, and they 
never hesitate a moment “to go below 
their own level” if thereby the truth 
may be stated more clearly, elucidated 
for “some one else,” for the dialogue 
partner, the erring, the learner. In true 
disposition, this other person is neither 
ignored nor bluffed by doing all the 
talking oneself; nor is he merely worked 
on, enchanted, seduced, or, to put it 
crudely, “finished off.’”” Men who have 
less wish to explain than to excite atten- 
tion are unsuitable for controversy— 
they will also avoid it. This was noted al- 
ready in the twelfth century in defense 
of the disputation: the disputation is an 
excellent means to unmask the empty 
sound, the pretty talk, the belles-let- 
tres, the rhetoric in the sphere of the 
search for truth, and of excluding those 
people who would not be concerned with 
scire, but with sciri, concerned not with 
knowing but with becoming known. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE RETURN OF THE 
“DISPUTATIO” TO OUR UNIVERSITIES 
There is much to indicate that Thom- 
as held the spirit of the disputation as 
the spirit of the university itself. In the 











medieval university, just as today, the 
universality of knowledge was not real- 
ized and presented in such a way that 
the students or even the teachers gained 
a “comprehensive view.” Seen thus, the 
medieval university, as ours, was no 
place of “general study.” However, in 
those days there was the disputation, 
and in this was realized universality! It 
might be asked whether the disappear- 
ance of highly disciplined controversy 
between the individuals and the faculties 
within the confines of the university was 
not the reason for the often regretted 
loss of a total point of view, even though 
only in framework. It is clear that there 
is not meant here a dialogue between 
specialists on a theme interesting only 
to the specialists. What is meant is dia- 
logue concerning objects pertinent to 
“mankind in general,” which because 
of their nature, are always being called 
into question in particular research and 
therefore are always being presented 
anew for discussion. I know very well 




















that for a controversy of this kind there 
are some presuppositions which were 
obviously fulfilled in the medieval uni- 
versity and seemingly are not fulfilled 
today; for example, a common language 
and some kind of unified philosophic- 
theological world view. But this also is 
perhaps not an entirely utopian goal, 
namely, a restoration of our higher 
schools—-from the very principles which 
underlay the rise of the western uni- 
versity, and to which the spirit of con- 
troversy belongs. 

We have been discussing what refor- 
mation of public life might be set in mo- 
tion through the observation of an estab- 
lished rule for disputations. There is an 
air of unreality in all this unless in seek- 
ing the reasons for the hopeless degen- 
eracy of public discussion, we observe 
that perhaps there is lacking only the 
paradigm, the “model,” the convincing 
and standard-setting example of the dis- 
putation in that place where it should 
naturally be at home—at the university. 


g Source: Hochland. 50 Jahrgang, Heft 6, August 1958, pp. 515-522. “Uber den 
Geist des Streitgesprachs.” 


Presentation: Ernest Ranly, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
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A VOCATION IS A CALL. 
You may turn a deaf ear to it or you 


can respond with an eager consent that 
is true freedom, enlightened from above, 
finding its fulfillment. A person dedi- 
cated to a vocation is open to the un- 
foreseeable future and ready to wel- 
come all the demands of that future. 
The more Edith Stein’s life and writings 
become known to us, the more we find 
in her both a witness and an interpreter 
of such a notion of vocation. Few lives, 
in fact, present such a perfect example 
of the contrast between the apparent 


aimlessness of events in an individual’s 
life and the inner unity underlying their 
contingencies. Only constant fidelity to 
a vocation can give order to a life sub- 
ject to the jarrings and joltings of con- 
temporary history. 


VOCATION FOR ALL 


For Edith Stein, a vocation is a reality 
which is both an everyday affair and 
a matter of the greatest importance. 
No one who observes his inner con- 
sciousness carefully can help but see 
that his life has direction and meaning. 
Consequently, Edith Stein reacted 
against those who see the possibility of 
a vocation only in exceptional cases, as 
if it were the privilege of a few. Rather, 
she declared that each person has his 
own “call,” made manifest to him in a 
unique manner, through his nature and 
his profession. His vocation is the crea- 
tive activity for which he is destined. 
The course of each one’s life will bring 
his vocation to maturity and make it 
evident to all. 


















However, every nature needs a foun- 
dation which goes beyond nature. Every 
road has a point of origin. The nature 
of man and the road of his life are not 
matters of happenstance. Rather, seen 
by the eyes of faith, they are the work 
of God. He who calls is God Himself. 
A vocation as defined by Edith Stein, 
therefore, is not the aristocratic election 
of the savant, the philosopher, or the 
hero. It is the comon mark of all God’s 
creatures. Every human soul is created 
by God, and each receives from him a 
seal which distinguishes it from all 
others. A vocation is only a manifesta- 
tion of the fact that existents are in- 
dividuals, and the unlimited responsi- 
bility of each human existent is based 
on the fact of his vocation. 


EDMUND HUSSERL 


The more important steps in Edith 
Stein’s life emphasize this conformity 
to an “axis” around which centered the 
most diverse events of her life. Sensi- 
tive fidelity to a personal vocation de- 
mands, more than anything else, an in- 
tense self-awareness, an _interiority. 
Such fidelity Edith Stein had learned, 
first of all, from her own very orthodox 
environment, particularly from her 
mother, who was to Edith the personi- 
fication of the Law in all its rigor. The 
calls which progressively develop our 
vocation make themselves known to 
our soul through the mediation of vari- 
ous persons we meet on our way. We 
are hardly aware at the time that these 
meetings are so important, that they 
are providential opportunities which we 
use for good or evil. The “mystery of 
personal encounters,” as Gabriel Marcel 
calls it, can be grasped only by those 
who see a meaning in every meeting 
and assess it as a divinely-given sign. 

Edith Stein’s life was dotted with 
unusual personal encounters which she 
welcomed with a proper evaluation. Of 
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them all, the meeting with Husserl was 
doubtlessly the one of most consequence, 
both intellectually and spiritually. Hus- 
serl’s philosophic method was the one 
method which could best prepare her 
to welcome the absolute and divine 
Other at the time of her conversion. 
Husserl’s exceptional influence appears 
to be due to the fact that he was that 
very rare philosopher who fully pos- 
sesses the “philosophic faith” and lives 
the philosophic vocation in all its full- 
ness. He did not separate his philosophy 
from his life. Without some degree of 
philosophic understanding, he could not 
have lived. 


FROM PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION 


In addition to the meeting with Hus- 
serl, her encounters with Scheler and 
the Reinachs counted for much in the 
development of Edith Stein’s vocation. 
While Husserl was an inaccessible gen- 
ius, Scheler was less frightening and 
his inspired lectures, given during his 
temporary return to the faith, made 
Edith Stein aware of the manifestation 
of that faith as a category of phenom- 
ena she could no longer ignore. Added 
to Scheler’s influence, the example of 
Anna and Adolf Reinach began to trans- 
form Edith’s intellectual vocation into 
a religious one. 

Edith Stein was wholly an intellec- 
tual before her conversion. With a de- 
gree of retrospective anguish she con- 
fessed one day that “one who studies 
philosophy walks constantly on the 
edge of an abyss.”’ Nevertheless, it was 
her love for philosophy which gave her 
a thirst for truth, a thirst which, for 
a long time, was her only prayer. It 
was not knowledge of the truth, how- 
ever, which accounts for her conversion. 
Rather, it was an encounter with the 
Cross and the divine power it gives to 
those who carry it. This was on the 
occasion of Adolf Reinach’s death and 
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his wife’s calm acceptance of that cross. 
Edith’s religious vocation began with 
a realization of the power of the Cross 
and always bore the mark of the Cross. 
A further characteristic of her voca- 
tion, as Hilda Graef has pointed out, 
was the “all-or-nothing” alternative 
which animated her personal decisions. 
Once she was set on the road toward 
the Christian faith, she gave herself 
totally to it. The completeness of her 
acceptance of her religious vocation is 
evident by her entrance into Carmel 
where she discovered that the Truth 
she sought was also Love, that there is 
an essntial complementarity between in- 
tellectuality and spirituality. St. Thom- 
as revealed to her that the service of 
philosophy in a Christian soul does not 
run counter to the service of God, that 
intellectual work can be pursued for 
God. Only then did Edith Stein resolve 
to take up her intellectual work agezin. 
She came to believe that the more a 
person is drawn toward God, the more 
he ought to go out of himself to bring 
the divine life into the world. Her voca- 
tion was one of knowledge and love. 


A THEORY OF VOCATION 


Once Edith Stein found her own vo- 
cation, it was natural for her to formu- 
late a philosophic theory concerning vo- 
cations. Her central theses were two: 
human freedom can be only a freedom 
to develop oneself, not to create or to 
alter one’s essential personality; and 
that divine grace, which complements 
nature, enables one to acquire a super- 
nature, to become an alter Christus. 
Philosophy and theology are twin 
guides to a perfect understanding of 
man’s vocation. 

Accordingly, Edith Stein does not 
hesitate to take her point of departure 
from the scriptural account of human 
nature’s three states which have a bear- 
ing on the question of vocation: the 
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states of “original justice,” of fallen 
and unredeemed nature, and of fallen 
and redeemed nature. In the state of 
original justice man and woman had 
the same three-fold vocation: to be an 
image of God, to beget a posterity and 
to rule over the earth. However, be- 
sides this common human vocation, 
there are specific vocations for the fem- 
inine and masculine “species” of human- 
ity, and an unlimited number of unique 
vocations for individuals. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


The task of governing the earth was 
not reserved to man alone, but it was 
given to him as his primary task, and 
to woman as his aid. Similarly, the 
vocation of procreating children was as- 
signed to woman as her primary task, 
and to man as woman’s aid and protec- 
tor. This is evident from the fact that 
woman is more closely united to her 
children physically and emotionally 
than is their father. Moreover, a vo- 
cation demands that you exercise the 
talents received From God. And the 
talents received by men and women are 
such that they must be exercised in 
specifically different ways. Man and 
woman do not differ only in their ana- 
tomical structure. They are entirely dif- 
ferent in their physiology, in the inter- 
actions they experience between soul 
and body and in their spirituality. The 
first vocational precept, therefore, is 
that men should be men and women 
should be women. 

The male species is especially en- 
dowed with the physical and emotional 
powers necessary to rule, and man’s 
vocation consists in developing these 
powers perfectly. Women, on the other 
hand, are especially endowed with the 
powers necessary for the fulfillment of 
their primary vocation: motherhood. 
That is, women are especially “intu- 
itive’ in their relations with others. 











They have a special interest in things 
that grow. They understand things in 
their particularity, concreteness and 
totality. Consequently, woman’s voca- 
tion is not to develop to the utmost a 
few talents. Her vocation is to develop 
in a harmonious way all possible human 
gifts. Specialization is fo rmen. Women 
however, have a special gift for sur- 
rendering themselves in love, a gift 
which finds its perfect development 
when a woman sees in her husband an 
image, imperfect though it may be, of 
Christ himself. 

This differentiation of feminine and 
masculine vocations Edith Stein justi- 
fies by arguing that physical differences 
are indications of differences in the 
soul. When this “metaphysics of the 
sexes” is carried over into an analysis 
of professions, it results in the declara- 
tion that some professions are specifi- 
cally feminine. However, there are 
feminine ways of exercising a profes- 
sion which is not specifically feminine 
(philosophising, for example). And 
there are even women who will be able, 
in times of need, to acquit themselves 
of normally masculine tasks in a way 
better than is possible to some men. 
This is due to the fact that women en- 
joy the same faculties as men, but in 
a different measure. There is, in fact, 
no profession which cannot be exercised 
by a woman, provided she has sufficient 
maturity not to permit her feminine 
nature to be damaged or stifled by oc- 
cupations which are not directly in 
accordance with her nature. It is only 
in the religious vocation, however, that 
a woman can find the complete fulfill- 
ment of her specifically feminine voca- 


C3 2s Source: LES +&TUDES PHILOSOPHIQUES. 
pp. 423-446, “L’idée de vocation dans 1a vie et dans la pensée 
d’Edith Stein.” 


tion to love. And even the married 
woman best fulfilis her marital voca- 
tion when she loves her husband as an 
“image of Christ.” 


PITFALLS 


Just as Edith Stein saw the specifi- 
cally masculine and feminine vocations 
delineated in the scriptural account of 
creation, so she saw in the account of 
the fall a sketch of the specifically dif- 
ferent dangers which beset the two 
sexes in the fulfillment of their voca- 
tions. Men are apt to transform into 
brutality and tyranny their gifts for 
governing the earth. They are apt to 
become so involved in their profession 
as to fail to give due consideration to 
the development of their personalities 
or to their familial obligations. Women, 
on the other hand, are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to becoming engrossed in ma- 
terial tasks to the exclusion of more 
noble aspirations. 


In her fidelity to her vocation, Edith 
Stein exemplified her doctrine that true 
human freedom is the freedom to de- 
velop one’s own personality in accor- 
dance with the divine “call.’”” While the 
vocation to be a saint appeared to her 
to be the vocation of every Christian, 
she saw her own unique vocation to 
be that of martyrdom. And she had 
prepared herself for this vocation by a 
life of obedience, obedience to the phil- 
osophic wisdom acquired under Hus- 
serl’s influence, and obedience to the 
inspirations of grace, which completed 
in her the work begun by reason. Be- 
ing obedient, she always felt that her 
soul was wondrously free. 


Juillet-Septembre 1956, 


Presentation: Rosemary Lauer, Manhattanville College, Purchase, New York. 
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HUME in his Treatise on Human Nature argues 
that imperatives cannot be derived from 
statements of fact. Poincaré, likewise, 

points out that an imperative cannot be derived from two 
indicative premisses. But is his assertion that you can derive 
an imperative from imperative premisses correct? Impera- 
tives are not propositions—they are neither true nor false. 
How can you draw a true conclusion from such premisses? 
Syllogisms in which one or both premisses are impera- 

tives are called “practical syllogisms.” A discussion of such 
syllogisms is of interest to the logicians but also has its 
place in ethics and the philosophy of law. The latter area 
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is the field of this discussion. Specifi- 
cally, the problem is: how can a judge 
ground his judicial sentence on the law 
which is a general imperative? The 
argument that laws are general impera- 
tives will not be fully taken up here. 
But that the law cannot be taken as 
a proposition in the logical sense will 
emerge from what follows. At least, 
the problem can be stated: how can 
the law, insofar as it is an imperative, 
ground a judicial sentence? 

However, we must distinguish whom 
these laws “reach.” There are primary 
norms which simply forbid or command 
an action, e.g., not to steal. In these 
imperatives, nothing is said of the con- 
sequences for failing to observe them. 
There are secondary norms that state 
the consequences to be imposed with 
regard to certain actions, e.g., a jail 
sentence. These imperatives are directed 
to the organs of justice and, specifically, 
are instructions to judges. It is on these 
secondary norms that the judge must 
ground and motivate his sentence. 
(Whether a true obligation is embodied 
in primary norms or only in secondary 
norms is irrelevant to the discussion.) 
Such norms are (a) general imperatives 
directed to the judge without naming 
any specific persons and (b) conditional 
imperatives that demand the imposition 
of a sentence if certain circumstances 
exist. 

The problem dealt with in the pre- 
vious sections can now be formulated: 
how can an instruction to a judge 
(which has been shown to be a general 
imperative) motivate his judicial 
sentence? First, you might say that 
from this general imperative to all 
judges an individual imperative could 
be derived which would be applicable 
to judge J. But such an inference is 
impossible. You cannot derive another 
— an individual — imperative using a 
general imperative as a premiss. Such 


an inference would embody the fallacy 
basic to all practical syllogisms: one 
imperative cannot be derived from 
another. Since it is impossible to base 
an imperative formula or such an infer- 
ence, you might try constructing theo- 
retical inferences equivalent to impera- 
tives. There are two distinct possibilities. 


JUDGING THE CONSEQUENCES 


The first is as follows: In the pres- 
ence of an imperative, you can always 
tell what proposition must be true if 
the imperative is followed. If the 
imperative says to person P, “Go 
home!”, then the judgment “P goes 
home” is true if the imperative is 
observed. There is a corresponding situ- 
ation when a conditional imperative is 
given to P: “If it rains, go home!” The 
judgment “P goes home if it rains’ is 
true if the imperative is observed. 

These judgments I shall call “con- 
sequence-judgments.” Among them is 
included the case which fulfills the 
following conditions: If the imperative 
I is demonstrably observed, then the 
consequence-judgment C is true. Ac- 
cording to this definition, it is thus 
correct to say that if the proposition 
“imperative I has been observed” is 
true, then consequence-judgment C is 
also true. But not vice versa. If conse- 
quence-judgment C is true, there is no 
need that the proposition “imperative 
I has been observed” be true. The 
proposition “P goes home” can actually 
be true even when he has not been com- 
manded to go home. However, if P 
has been commanded to go home, the 
proposition “imperative I has been 
observed” is not true if P does not go 
home. The  consequence-judgment, 
therefore, cannot be taken as a propo- 
sition which has the same meaning as 
the proposition “imperative I has been 
observed.” As far as I can see, you 
can define the connection between the 
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proposition and the consequence-judg- 
ment as follows: “imperative I has been 
observed” has the same meaning as 
“imperative I commanded the carrying 
out of the act A” and “act A has been 
carried out.” This shows clearly why 
you must define “consequence-judg- 
ment” in the way given above. 


You might think, then, that you could 
determine with the aid of theoretical 
inferences under what circumstances a 
practical syllogism is valid. This can 
be clarified by the following examples: 

If it rains, go home! 
It rains. 





Go home! 


This conclusion shall be taken as valid 
on the basis that the following conclu- 
sion can be shown to be true: 


If it rains, P goes home. 
It rains. 





P goes home. 


According to this interpretation, a prac- 
tical syllogism is valid if the conse- 
quence-judgment arises from a valid 
theoretical syllogism. 

What is achieved by such a solution 
to the problem of the practical syllo- 
gism can be looked at in two ways: 


a) a combination of imperatives is 
“valid” if (and only if) the theoretical 
syllogism which gives rise to the 
consequence-judgment is a valid syllo- 
gism. 

However, you are then saying that 
the expression “to be valid” indicates 
a unique property of the practical syllo- 
gism. There should be present an equiva- 
lence between a valid practical and a 
valid theoretical syllogism. If you know 
that the parallel theoretical syllogism 
is valid, you also know that the practi- 
cal syllogism is valid. 
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If you explain the proposition “the 
practical syllogism is valid” in this 
fashion, then the proposition is not 
proved. It has not been shown whether 
you can set up a valid theoretical syllo- 
gism with the help of consequence- 
judgments and that you can confirm a 
parallelism between the imperatives of 
the practical syllogism and the conse- 
quence-judgments of the theoretical syl- 
logism. That you hold a practical syllo- 
gism as “valid”? means nothing else than 
that there is a valid theoretical syllo- 
gism whose propositions stand in the 
above-described parallelism relative to 
a “practical syllogism.” You can express 
it differently as follows: “A practical 
syllogism is valid’? means the same as 
“the theoretical syllogism constructed 
upon the consequence-judgment per- 
taining to the practical syllogism is 
valid.” No more is said about the prac- 
tical judgment than that the “conse- 
quence-syllogism” is valid. No further 
property of the practical syllogism is 
expressed if you call it valid in this 
sense. Hence, it is not true that the 
practical syllogism is valid if (and only 
if) the co-ordinate consequence-syllo- 
gism is valid. Rather, “the practical 
syllogism is valid” means nothing more 
than “the co-ordinate consequence- 
syllogism is valid.” By such a theory 
you have developed no more than a 
connection between certain combina- 
tions of imperative propositions and 
theoretical propositions (consequence- 
judgments). No further property of 
the practical syllogism is thereby pre- 
sented. On the basis of such a theory, 
you cannot say that the proposition 
“the practical syllogism PS is valid” 
has any other meaning than the propo- 
sition “the (theoretical) inference which 
rests upon the consequence-judgments 
(and, occasionally, upon a further foun- 
dation) is valid.” If you want to assert 
that such a practical syllogism can still 




















be “valid” in another sense, you must 
first determine what is to be understood 
by “valid” in this further sense. As 
long as this is not determined, you can- 
not express an opinion about this 
assertion. 


b) The second meaning of the propo- 
sition “the practical syllogism PS is 
valid” is already determined. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, the propo- 
sition “the practical syllogism PS is 
valid” means the same as “the theoreti- 
cal syllogism co-ordinate to the prac- 
tical syllogism PS is valid.” There can 
be no objection to such a definition. But 
there is the question of what theoreti- 
cal advantage you gain with it. I can- 
not see any such advantage with ref- 
erence to the problem of the practical 
syllogism. 

Now the two other possible solutions 
to the problem of the practical syllo- 
gism will be discussed. 


PROPOSITIONS ABOUT COMMANDS 


In the presence of an imperative, the 
“consequence-judgment” is not the only 
one you can make. Another car he 
asserted. Suppose that the fe... ing 
imperative is directed at a person P: 
“Shut the door!” You can make the 
judgment “P is commanded to shut the 
door.” In the same way you can make 
a judgment in the presence of a general 
imperative. If the imperative is directed 
to all persons of class K, the corres- 
ponding judgment is “all persons of 
class K are commanded to shut the 
door.” 

If there is a conditional imperative 
(“if it rains, go home!’’), here you can 
also naturally make the corresponding 
judgment. The parallel judgment for 
such an imperative could be expressed 
as follows: “It is commanded to go 
home if it rains.” On the other hand, 
you cannot express the parallel judg- 


ment as “if it rains, it is commanded to 
go home.” In this judgment it should 
be stated under what circumstances the 
act is commanded. If it doesn’t rain, 
the act would not be commanded. In 
other words, this proposition would be 
true if it is true that the imperative is 
present only when it rains. But that is 
a completely different judgment. The 
parallel-judgment to a conditional im- 
perative does not lay down under what 
circumstances an action is commanded. 
Rather, it lays down under what con- 
ditions the action is to be performed. 


You might think, then, that an infer- 
ence could be constructed on the basis 
of the parallel-judgment to a general 
imperative. You can infer from the 
parallel-judgment to a general impera- 
tive according to the usual rules of 
inference. Thus you could think that 
the following inference is valid: 


All persons who belong to class 
K are commanded to perform 
action A if circumstances C 
exist. 

P belongs to class K and circum- 
stances C exist. 





P is commanded to perform action A. 


If such an inference were valid, then 
that would be enough to fulfill the 
function ascribed to the practical syllo- 
gism. For if this inference were valid, 
you could gather from the conclusion 
that an individual imperative is pres- 
ent which commands person P to per- 
form action A. 


But is this inference valid? Can you 
infer from the parallel-judgment to a 
general imperative, i.e., from the propo- 
sition that a certain way of acting is 
commanded of all persons of a class, 
that this action is commanded of each 
individual person? This question cannot 
be clearly answered. How you answer 
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it depends on how you understand the 
expression “is commanded.” This no- 
tion is equivocal. In what follows, I 
shall discuss one form of the inference 
which is surely not correct. It is the 
form which has already been given. The 
important point is that the premiss is 
thought of as a parallel-judgment to a 
general imperative and the conclusion 
as a parallel-judgment to an individual 
imperative. In this interpretation, the 
inference is not correct. But only in 
this form could the inference function 
as a “substitute” for a practical syllo- 
gism. On the other hand, an interpreta- 
tion can be given which can lead to a 
correct inference. I shall develop this 
more in detail. 

Suppose that person P commands a 
class of persons to perform action A. 
It must be understood that person P 
has formulated a general imperative 
which is “aimed” at class K. The person, 
however, has not commanded the act in 
question of each and every one who 
belongs to this class. The individual 
persons who belong to the class are 
not individually named and the action 
is not “directly” commanded of them. 
The one in authority has commanded 
a certain action of a class of persons. 
Usually, in expressing it verbally, you 
say: a certain action is commanded of 
all persons who belong to class K. But, 
although it is commanded of “all’’ per- 
sons—understood in this sense—you 
cannot say that the performance of this 
action is commanded of each or of each 
and every person. 

This seems to be a paradox. You are 
inclined to say: if the performance of 
an action is commanded of all persons 
of class K, then it is “naturally” com- 
manded of each and every person who 
belongs to this class. In one interpreta- 
tion of “is commanded” this statement 
is surely false. It is a question of the 
interpretation of “is commanded” which 
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appears in the statement “action A is 
commanded of person X.” That is, it 
is the interpretation of “is commanded” 
which appears in the parallel-judgment 
to an individual imperative. What fol- 
lows should clarify this distinction be- 
tween the two interpretations of “is 
commanded.” 

If one in authority over a class of 
persons (class K) commands them to 
perform action A, you can conceive of 
the two following possibilities: (a) the 
one in authority explicitly commands 
person P, of class K to perform action 
A; (b) the one in authority does not 
explicitly command any person of class 
K to perform action A. In the first 
case (case a) you can say: the perform- 
ance of action A is commanded of all 
persons of class K and it is commanded 
of person P,. In the second case (case 
b) you must say: the performance of 
action A is commanded of all persons 
P but it is not commanded of any spe- 
cific person of class K. You can like- 
wise express the case in which the per- 
formance of a certain action A is com- 
manded of all persons of class K but 
the one in authority does not know the 
members of class K. If the one in 
authority knows the members of class 
K, then he can also command any mem- 
ber not to perform action A. The prop- 
osition “the performance of action A 
is commanded of all persons P” can thus 
be true even though the following 
proposition can be true: “the perform- 
ance of action A is not commanded of 
any person of class K.” This is possible 
because “to be commanded” in each 
of the above propositions is used 
differently. 

On the other hand, if it is true that 
one in authority commands one person 
of class K to perform action A and that 
he explicitly commands all persons who 
belong to class K to perform this action 
by a general imperative, then this prop- 




















osition is empirically true. It is true 
because it accidently happens that one 
in authority has, by a general impera- 
tive, commanded all persons who are 
members of class K to perform action A 
and has explicitly, by an individual 
imperative, commanded person P, of 
class K to perform it. But, from the 
parallel-judgment that action A is com- 
manded of all members of class K, you 
cannot conclude that the individual per- 
son P, of class K has been commanded 
to perform the action in question. If 
you understand “to be commanded” in 
this sense, you cannot see that the 
inference just given as an example is 
valid. 

To repeat: From the fact that one in 
authority commands action A of all 
persons of class K, it does not follow 
that the one in authority also commands 
it of each individual person of class K. 
That this is not the case follows from 
the fact that one in authority can com- 
mand an action of a class of persons 
but can forbid the same action to a 
person who belongs to this class. 


AUTHORITY USED CONSISTENTLY 

But you might also say: if a person 
is consistent, he would not forbid a per- 
son who belongs to the class subject to 
this command to perform the com- 
manded action. If you forbid the action 
in question, then you are inconsistent. 
What does such an objection mean? 
Especially what do you imply here by 
consistency and inconsistency? It seems 
to imply that this man either lives 
according to two norms of action or 
that he subjects other persons to two 
norms of action whose consequences 
are not simultaneously possible. If you 
say “person P is consistent” then “to be 
consistent” is affirmed of a person. Nor 
is it said that the imperative of this 
person is consistent in the same sense 
that judgments somehow should be. 


You can develop the usage of speech 
and predicate “to be consistent” of 
imperatives. ‘Two imperatives, inter 
alia, are consistent if the performance- 
judgments co-ordinate to these impera- 
tives do not contradict each other. But 
it is not said that the imperatives do 
not contradict each other; only that the 
co-ordinate performance-judgments are 
consistent, i.e., do not contradict each 
other. If you then say that you can 
use consistency only with regard to 
imperatives that can be reconciled with 
each other, this itself is an imperative. 
The definition of an imperative does not 
naturally demand this. 


But now suppose that the one in 
authority is consistent in the sense 
given above. What follows? First, it 
follows only that the one in authority 
does not forbid an action already com- 
manded by him. If the one in authority 
has laid down a general imperative, then 
the “consistent” authority does not 
demand a person who belongs to the 
class of persons subjected to the norm 
to omit the action. But that is some- 
thing entirely different from the asser- 
tion that a consistent authority should 
also command the action in question 
of every individual subject. 


You could modify somewhat the 
hypothesis that you are dealing with 
a consistent authority. You could say 
something like the following: if an 
authority has framed a general con- 
ditional imperative and if he knew that 
the circumstances in question were 
present, then he would also have com- 
manded the action ordered by the gen- 
eral imperative of each and every one. 
For the sake of simplicity I will disre- 
gard the fact that such an authority 
has only a limited lifetime and that, 
therefore, this action cannot be com- 
manded of all persons who belong to 
class K and will belong to it. 
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You can also take it for granted that 
a consistent authority in this sense of 
the term has laid down a general im- 
perative. Does it follow, then, that each 
and every one of those subjected to 
the command has been individually 
commanded to perform the action? This 
does not follow. On the contrary, from 
the proposition, “(C has commanded the 
conditional general imperative I and C 
is (in the sense given above) a con- 
sistent authority,” it follows that C 
commands action A of each person of 
class K if the circumstances exist laid 
down in the conditional imperative. But 
here you must note that you are deal- 
ing with an assertion about an empiri- 
cal fact. If this is true and if it is true 
that the given circumstances exist, then 
you can conclude that the person in 
question in the previous case is com- 
manded to perform action A. Here, 
however, the inference is not drawn 
from the proposition “action A is com- 
manded of all the persons of class K.” 
Rather the conclusion follows more 
from the emirical premiss that the one 
in authority has behaved in a certain 
way. A solution to the problem of the 
practical syllogism cannot be reached 
along this path. The conclusion does 
not follow from the parallel-judgment 
to a conditional imperative but from an 
empirical-psychological judgment about 
the one in authority. But that was not 
the problem. 

Thus neither attempt to solve the 
problem of the practical syllogism was 
successful. How is it possible, then, 
to ground the judicial sentence on the 
“law” when the law itself is to be under- 
stood as an imperative? If imperatives 
cannot function as premisses and if you 
cannot motivate the judicial sentence 
either with the aid of consequence- 
judgments or parallel-judgments, then 
there is no understanding how the 
judicial sentence can be “grounded” on 
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the law. In what follows, I will try to 
show how this is still possible. 


PRACTICAL SYLLOGISM UNNECESSARY? 


The attempt to derive an individual 
imperative from a general imperative 
(a law) has often been made—an 
imperative which commands in an indi- 
vidual case, a judgment with definite 
content to pronounce. This is done 
because of the notion that the judge, 
without such an inference, cannot know 
which judgment he is to pronounce. Is 
this correct? You must here distinguish: 
(a) on the one hand, the judge cannot 
know that the action is commanded of 
him; (b) on the other hand, he cannot 
know which judgment to pronounce in 
a given case. But you do not have to 
say that he cannot answer the second 
question without necessarily answering 
the first. 

Now I want to try to show how this 
is possible. The question of how the 
judicial sentence can be motivated by 
the law shall be answered, even though 
the law is conceived of as a command. 


OBSERVING THE LAW 


Let us grant that the general direc- 
tion to the judge has the following 
form: “To all judges: if the conditions 
B, . . . B, are present, sentence P to S!” 
The judge can, on the basis of this 
imperative, make the judgment: it is 
commanded of all judges to sentence 
P to S if the conditions B, ... B, 
are present. If this proposition is under- 
stood by the judge, then from it he can 
know under what circumstances you 
can say that the general imperative is 
to be followed. 

The earlier presentation showed that 
you cannot infer from the general 
imperative that each and every person 
who belongs to the class of commanded 
subjects is commanded to perform the 
commanded action. But, despite this, 
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it is a fact that you can understand 
from the general command when a per- 
son who belongs to this class has fol- 
lowed (or not followed) the command. 
If a person belongs to the class of com- 
manded subjects and, if he performs 
the commanded action, then you can 
say: he has followed the command. So, 
it is not necessary that you first derive 
an individual imperative which—in the 
present case—applies to the individual 
judge and commands of him the per- 
formance of a definite action. Also with- 
out deriving such an individual impera- 
tive from the general command, you 
can decide whether the individual com- 
manded subject has or has not followed 
the general imperative. The detour to 
an individual imperative is not neces- 
sary. And, as has been shown earlier, 
it is not possible. 

Moreover, from the judgment which 
commands all judges under rather def- 
inite circumstances to sentence a per- 
son to S, the judge can also understand 
when each judge has or has not followed 
this imperative. The judge can put forth 
the following propositions: If it is com- 
manded of all judges to impose sen- 
tence U in case circumstances B, ... B, 
are present, and if R is a judge and if 
the conditions B,...B, exist and if R 
imposes sentence U, then R has followed 
the general command. With the help of 
this proposition it can be understood on 
principle whether the general command 
has been followed by individual judges 

The distinct steps to _ sentence- 
pronouncement are thus the following: 
(1) The judge comprehends the general 
command. (2) On the ground of this 
command, he can express the judgment 
that it is commanded of all judges to 
impose a sentence (the pronouncement 
of judgment U) if the given circum- 
stances exist. It is taken for granted 
that the judge has ascertained that 
these conditions exist. (3) Finally, the 


judge can declare under which further 
circumstances it is correct to say that 
he has followed the general law. 


JUDGMENT AN ACTION 


But the judicial work is therewith 
not finished. The judge now knows 
when it is correct to say that he has 
followed the command. But he has not 
yet followed it. Here _ intellectual 
activity ceases. The next occupation of 
the judge has another character: he 
acts. He performs (4) the action which 
is commanded in the general imperative. 
The action demands that he pronounce 
sentence. Only with this action does the 
judicial occupation cease. 

How can the judicial sentence in an 
individual case be motivated by the 
general law? The answer is: the judi- 
cial sentence is motivated by the general 
imperative if it has the properties which 
are laid down in the law. Negatively 
this means that the judicial sentence is 
not a deduction from the law. 


MOTIVATED BY THE LAW 


What this means can be clarified by 
an example. I shall begin with a trivial 
imperative: “To all persons with prop- 
erty E: if it rains, go home!” Under 
what circumstances can you say that 
the person P who belongs to the class 
of persons with property E has followed 
the general imperative? Obviously when 
P goes home if it rains. Generally you 
can answer the question thus: the indi- 
vidual person P has followed the gen- 
eral law if he has performed an action 
which has the properties given in the 
general command. The action has the 
property of a “going.” Person P has 
then followed the imperative if he has 
performed an action which falls under 
the concept of the action which is com- 
manded in the imperative. 

The judicial occupation, then, is a 
following of the law if the action of the 
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judge has the property called for in 
the law. The action here in question is 
the pronouncement of a sentence with 
a definite content. The sentence is then 
grounded by the law if it falls under 
the concept of the sentence which is 
given in the law. Expressed otherwise: 
the judicial sentence is motivated by 
the law when it belongs to the class 
of sentences which are given in the law. 
The judicial sentence—the pronouncing 
of a sentence—must be conceived of as 
an action. As an action is commanded 
in every law; so an action is commanded 
in the law which applies to a judge. 
This action, however, has a _ special 
character: that a certain sentence be 
pronounced. While usually physical 
actions are demanded in law, the law 
which applies to a judge demands that 
he pronounce a certain sentence. 

This special property of the judicial 
action apparently accounts for the over- 
sight that here there is an action 
involved. You do notice that the judi- 
cial sentence is a proposition. Thus it 
is easy to suppose that the motivation 
of this proposition comes about in the 
same way as the motives of other 
propositions. One proposition is “de- 
duced” from another. But such a moti- 
vation is not present in the judicial 
sentence. The judicial sentence is not 
deduced. The proposition “the judicial 
sentence is grounded by the law” does 
not mean that the sentence is deduced 
from the law. A more correct meaning 
is that the sentence belongs to the class 
of actions that are given in the law. 

The important thing here is that you 
conceive of the judicial sentence (more 
exactly, the pronouncing of a sentence) 
as an action. If you say that the judi- 
cial sentence is motivated by the law, 
then this must be understood as analo- 
gous to something like the following 
proposition: action A is motivated by 
the law. 
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AGREEING WITH THE LAW 


Thus, too, you must understand this 
expression: the judicial sentence agrees 
with the law. That the judicial sen- 
tence agrees with the law means that 
the judicial action which consists in 
the pronouncing of a sentence with a 
definite content belongs to the class 
of actions which are given in the law. 
The judicial action agrees with the law 
if the action agrees with the actions 
which are given in the law—if the judi- 
cial action falls under the concept of 
the commanded (specific) actions. What 
is commanded is the pronouncing of a 
sentence with a definite content. The 
command is followed if a judgment with 
this content is pronounced. If you say 
that the judicial sentence agrees with 
the law, this is a brief way of expressing 
it. In a complete way, it calls for the 
following formulation: the judicial sen- 
tence agrees with the sentence which is 
commanded in the law. The agreement 
of the sentence with the law consists in 
this: that the sentence agrees with 
the commanded sentence. If the judge 
pronounces such a sentence, then you 
can say that the judge has followed 
the law. The following of the law con- 
sists in this: that the commanded ac- 
tion was carried out. The action which 
in “law” is commanded of the judge 
is the pronouncing of a_ definite 
sentence U. 

Correspondingly, you can formulate 
the following proposition: if the judge 
pronounces a sentence which bas an- 
other content than that prescribed in 
law, then he has not followed the law. 
The sentence does not agree with the 
law. The judge thereby has performed 
another action than that prescribed for 
him in the law. In place of pronouncing 
sentence U, he has performed another 
action—the pronouncing of sentence 
U,. The judicial action, then, has the 
property demanded by law only if he 
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pronounces a judgment which has such 
content as laid down in the law. The 
property of the judicial action is “pro- 
nouncing a sentence with content I.” 
Which content the sentence should have 
is given in the various determinations 
of law. Thus, perhaps, it can be laid 
down that a judge pronounce a sentence 
which has as its content that the ac- 
cused be sentenced to a year’s confine- 
ment if he has performed action V, etc. 


A JUDGMENT OF FACT 


It appears to me that the meaning 
here proposed for the judicial sentence 
—as an action—is not only in agree- 
ment with the notion that the juridical 
law is to be taken as an imperative; 
the proposed meaning, moreover, ap- 
pears to me as a consequence of the 
theory which takes juridical law as an 
imperative. If the juridical law is con- 
ceived of as an imperative, then it 
commands actions to be performed 
just as all laws command actions to be 
performed. Although the content of 
commands can be different, an impera- 
tive always commands the performance 
of an action; and an imperative which 
commands something else is de facto 
without practical meaning. The com- 
mand is followed if the commanded 
action has been performed. In the in- 
structions which apply to a judge he 
is commanded—if the conditions laid 
down are fulfilled—to pronounce a cer- 
tain sentence. If he pronounces this 
sentence, then he has followed the 
command. The pronouncing of the 
sentence is the action that is laid 
down in the law — i.e., the instruc- 
tion to the judge. Whatever action 
the individual judge has to perform, 
he knows without deducing an _ indi- 
vidual command from a general com- 
mand that he has been guided by 
it. Thus a practical syllogism is not 
necessary. To the extent that you can 









































judge under what conditions it is right 
to say that the law has been followed, 
you also know what you are supposed 
to do. The individual judge can in this 
way decide directly from the general 
law what action he has to perform. 
There are a few remarks to be made 
about this attempted solution: (a) The 
expression “to follow a command” is 
not univocal. It can mean that (i) an 
action is performed because it is com- 
manded or (ii) an action is performed 
and it is commanded. In the latter 
case, there is merely a “coincidence” 
between command and action. Thus, 
motives for obeying a command can 
differ. The command can be either 
means or end but this is not relevant 
for judicial procedure. (b) Often there 
are deficiences in the law especially with 
regard to the determination of the cir- 
cumstances of a crime. Sometimes the 
law is ambiguous. Generally, the dif- 
ficulties arise not from the imperative 
consequence-clause in the conditional 
imperative but from the cognitive 
antecedent-clause. Here is where judi- 
cial “deduction” does come into play. 
(c) Finally, many laws do not impose a 
definite penalty. Alternatives are pos- 
sible. Here the judge must simply 
chose one of several alternatives accord- 
ing to the procedure already described. 


FURTHER CLARIFICATIONS 


Finally, I came to a further commen- 
tary on the attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the practical syllogism by con- 
structing a syllogism from parallel- 
judgments. In that context it was noted 
that it is not possible to imply from 
the proposition “the performance of 
action A is commanded of all persons 
P” to the proposition that the action is 
commanded of one person P. In criti- 
cizing this inference, there are a few 
things to say and also a modification 
to be made in the previous critique. 
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Why is it impossible from the propo- 
sition “the action A is commanded of 
all persons P” to infer to the propo- 
sition that the performance of action 
A is commanded of one person? The 
expression “to be commanded” is equiv- 
ocal, and the inference discussed (and 
criticized) earlier on that ground is not 
valid because “to be commanded” in 
the vremisses and in the conclusion is 
used in distinct meanings. 


In what sense was the proposition 
“the performance of action A is com- 
manded of all persons P” to be under- 
stood? Evidently the following was the 
case: this proposition was conceived 
as a judgment made on the basis of a 
general imperative “To every P: per- 
form action A!” If you take the proposi- 
tion “the performance of action A is 
commanded of all persons P” in this 
fashion as a parallel-judgment to a 
general imperative, then it is a legiti- 
mate use of speech. But then the mean- 
ing of the proposition “the performance 
of action A is commanded of all persons 
P” must be distinguished from another 
meaning of the same proposition. 


Let us grant that an individual im- 
perative is directed to each individual 
person P,...P, in which, at any given 
time, the action A is commanded of an 
individual person P. It can happen 
something like this: persons P are 
called by name and to each one an 
imperative “To P,: perform action A!” 
etc., is directed. If all these imperatives 
are present, then you can again say 
that the performance of action A is 
commanded of all P. This latter propo- 
sition “the performance of action A is 
commanded of all persons P” has the 
same word-sequence as the proposition 
thought of as a judgment about the 
presence of a general imperative. But 
the proposition “the performance of 
action A is commanded of all P” cer- 
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tainly has distinct meanings in the two 
cases. 

If the parallel-judgment to a general 
imperative is present, then it is surely 
not true that each individual person P 
is commanded to perform the action 
in question. It is—in this sense not 
true—that action A was commanded 
of all persons P. This is also the rea- 
son why the inference from “the per- 
formance of action A is commanded of 
all persons P” to action “A is com- 
manded of Person P,” can be seen as 
not valid. 

But this critique of the inference just 
given is itself valid only under the sup- 
position that “to be commanded” in 
the conclusion is used in a sense other 
than in the premisses. It is actually 
easy «while thinking about the judgment 
“the action is commanded of person P,” 
to think of another meaning of “to be 
commanded” than that which is used 
in the premisses. You are then think- 
ing of the meaning of the expression 
“to be commanded” which is used in 
a judgment which somehow is made on 
the ground of the individual imperatives 
“To P,: perform action A!” 

In order to throw light upon the 
present situation you can construct an- 
other syllogism. Let us grant that the 
performance of action A is individually 
commanded of all persons P, i.e., an 
imperative has been laid down for each 
individual person P which demands the 
performance of action A. If this impera- 
tive is present, then the judgment is 
true that all persons P are commanded 
to perform the action. If the proposi- 
tion “the performance of action A is 
commanded of all persons P” is under- 
stood in this sense, then you can infer 
from it that the performance of the 
action is commanded of the individual 
person P;. Here you cannot object that 
the inference from the proposition “the 
action A is commanded of all persons 
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P” to “the performance of the action 
is commanded of the individual person 
P” is not correct. This inference is 
correct. 


DIRECT COMMANDS 


In the premisses and in the conclu- 
sions “to be commanded” is used in the 
same sense. In order terminologically 
to distinguish between this meaning of 
“to be commanded” and the other mean- 
ing of the same expression, I will use 
the expression “ (directly) to be com- 
manded.” Correspondingly I will also 
use the expression “‘(directly) to be sub- 
ject to a command.” Instead of saying 
“the action (directly) is commanded of 
person P” I will also use the proposition 
“person P is (directly) subject to a 
command” where it seems appropriate. 

If you use this mode of expression 
then you can see the following inference 
as correct: 

Action A is (directly) commanded 
of all P. 

X is a P. 

Action A is (directly) commanded 
of X. 


INDIRECT COMMANDS 

On the contrary if the proposition 
“the performance of the action is com- 
manded of all P” is so understood that 
this judgment is founded on a general 
imperative, then I will say that “to be 
commanded” is to be understood in the 
sense of “(indirectly) to be com- 
manded.” Correspondingly, the expres- 
sion “(indirectly) to be subject to a 
command” shall be used. 

The inference from “the perform- 
ance of action A is commanded of all 
persons P” to “the performance of the 
action is commanded of the person who 
is a P” as above is [then] to be chal- 
lenged as not correct. This inference 
can now be presented with the help of 
the expressions “(directly) to be com- 















manded” and “ (indirectly) to be com- 


manded.” It has the following 
appearance: 
Action: A is (indirectly) com- 
manded of all persons P. 
X is a P. 
Action A is (directly) commanded 
of X. 


This inference is obviously not cor- 
rect. The distinction between “ (directly) 
to be commanded” and “ (indirectly) 
to be commanded” makes it possible to 
expose the mistake in it. On the other 
hand, the inference from “the perform- 
ance of A is commanded of all persons 
P” to “action A is commanded of per- 
son P” is only incorrect if “to be com- 
manded” is used in distinct meanings 
in the premisses and in the conclusion. 
It the premiss is conceived of as a 
parallel-judgment to a general impera- 
tive, then the premiss means the same 
as “action A is (indirectly) commanded 
of all persons P.” If the conclusion 
is likewise conceived of as a parallel- 
judgment to an individual imperative, 
then this judgment must be stated in 
the following way: “action A is (direct- 
ly) commanded of person P.” This in- 
ference is not correct. From the parallel- 
judgment to a general imperative you 
cannot infer to the parallel-judgment 
to an individual imperative. 


ANOTHER POSSIBILITY 


It has already been shown that 
it is possible to construct a correct 
inference in which you conclude from 
“action A is commanded of all per- 
sons P” to “action A is commanded of 
one person P.” This was possible only 
as long as the expression “to be com- 
manded” was used in the same sense— 
as “(directly) to be commended”’— in 
the premisses as well as in the 
conclusion. 

However, one can also demonstrate 
another inference as valid in which it 
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is also correct to go from the propo- 
sition “the performance of action A 
is commanded of all P” to “the perform- 
ance of the action is commanded of a 
P.” While the case was just mentioned 
in which “to be commanded” was under- 
stood both in the premisses and in the 
conclusion as “(directly) to be com- 
manded,” you can also construct a syllo- 
gism in which “to be commanded” can 
equally be understood as “ (indirectly) 
to be commanded.” 

The inference is as follows: 
Action A is (indirectly) 
manded of all persons P. 
X is a P. 
Action A is 
manded of X. 

Both these inferences are possible 

because the proposition “action A is 
commanded of all persons P” is equiv- 
ocal. It can mean (a) action A is 
(directly) commanded of all persons P; 
(b) action A is (indirectly) commanded 
of all persons P. The proposition (a) 
“action A is (directly) commanded of 
all persons P” is then true if it is true 
that the imperative has been directed 
at each individual person P, ... P 
The proposition (b) “action A is (in- 
directly) commanded of all persons P” 
is then true if there is a general impera- 
tive which is directed to persons P. 


com- 


(indirectly) com- 


SUMMARY 


1. The problem of the present essay 
is: how can a judicial sentence be 
grounded on the law if (a) juridical 
law is conceived of as an imperative 
and (b) no inferences can be drawn 
from imperative propositions? 

2. As a solution, the following was 
proposed: 

(a) the judicial sentence must be 
understood as an action. The 


action which is commanded of 
the judge in the law-imperative 
is the pronouncing of a sentence 
with a definite content. 


(b) a judicial sentence is then mo- 
tivated by the law if it is correct 
to say that the judge has fol- 
lowed the law, ie., if he pro- 
nounces the sentence. That is, 
if it is correct to say that this 
judicial action is a following of 
the law. (If the judge pro- 
nounces some different sentence 
with a different content, then he 
has not performed the action 
commanded of him.) 


3. (a) Two theoretical syllogisms 
which could fulfill the function 
of the practical syllogism were 
proposed and criticized. 

(b) A distinction between “(di- 
rectly) to be commanded” and 
(indirectly) to be commanded” 
was introduced. 


(c) This distinction enabled a 
(theoretical) inference to be 
constructed where the premiss 
was equivalent to a general im- 
perative but the conclusion was 
not equivalent to an individual 
imperative. In the conclusion, 
rather, it was asserted that a 
person is indirectly subject to a 
command. 


To decide whether a judgment is mo- 
tivated by the law, ie., whether the 
judge has followed the law in the pro- 
nouncing of a sentence, it is important 
to know whether the action is com- 
manded of him. And it is enough if 
you can establish that the action is in- 
directly commanded of him. It is not 
necessary thereto that the action be 
directly commanded of him. 


oO Source: THEORIA. Vol. XX, part 1-3, 1954, pp. 78-127. “Der Praktische 
Syllogismus und juridische Denken.” 


Presentation: John Klopke, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
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THE CONCEPT OF 
WISDOM 


IN ARISTOTLE 


BY ANTONIO GOMEZ ROBLEDO 


CARDINAL Newman’s 


definition of wisdom as “the clear, calm, 
accurate vision and comprehension of 
all things, [having] almosi the beauty 
and harmony of heavenly contempla- 
tion, so intimate is it with the eternal 
order of things,’ is faithful to the Aris- 
totelian description. In the first chap- 
ters of the Metaphysics, Aristotle re- 
marks that wisdom involves a knowl- 
edge of all things; not, however, in the 
manner of an encyclopedist or one who 
is simply erudite. Nor does wisdom 
require knowledge of each thing in 
particular. 

Wisdom, for Aristotle, is difficult and 
has to do with objects of knowledge far 
removed from ordinary experience. 
Consequently, he maintains that sense 
knowledge, which is easy and common 
to all men, has no connection with wis- 
dom. Like science (scientia), wisdom is 
exact knowledge and a knowledge of 
things as related to their causes. Final- 
ly, wisdom is pursued for its own sake. 
It is not ordered toward any conse- 
quences in the practical order. Wisdom, 
in effect, must be a ruling, not a 
subordinate, science, a knowledge which 


is supremely free, just as the free man 
is one whose life belongs to himself, 
who does not exist to serve another. 


WISDOM AS HIGHEST KNOWLEDGE 


These characteristics of wisdom 
belong properly and solely to that sci- 
ence which Aristotle calls sometimes 
“theology” and at other times “the 
science of Being qua being,” the science 
of first principles and first causes. 
Among these causes, it is the final 
cause for which Aristotle manifests a 
preference. Therefore, that science 
which is subordinated to no other, and 
to which all others are subordinated, 
is the vision of the end for which every 
reality exists, the end which is the good 
of every reality in particular, and the 
end which is the good of the whole uni- 
verse in general: the Supreme Good. 

In order to be a knowledge of first 
principles and first causes, wisdom 
must contain within itself the two in- 
tellectual virtues: intuition (vis) and 
science (érorjpn), but in a more excel- 
lent way. Not, however, as if wisdom 
were simply a synthesis of intuition 
and science, or a collection of the par- 
ticular scientific disciplines. Wisdom 





has its own proper object, as Aristotle 
tells us in the same chapter of the 
Metaphysics in which he insists upon 
the purely speculative character of wis- 
dom, a character which is evidenced 
by the fact that it is wonder, and not 
necessity, which motivated the first 
philosophers.? 

Let us pause a moment to consider 
what is involved in wonder as the origi- 
nal motive for a love of wisdom. Wonder 
is, according to Pieper’s commentary, 
not only the initium, but the principium, 
the fons et origo, of philosophy; and 
this for the simple reason that it will 
always be impossible to apprehend com- 
pletely in categories accessible to our 
poor human reason the first causes and 
principles of being in general, of the 
first Being, and also of every finite 
being.’ It will always be impossible to 
have a completely exhaustive under- 
standing of the intelligibility of being. 
There will always be facing the phi- 
losopher an ocean of mystery, and won- 
der is the life of mystery. For this 
reason, men who are called practical 
are not lovers of wisdom, for every- 
thing seems to them to be obvious and 
without any mystery. For this reason, 
also, there never has been, and never 
could be, a philosophy which is closed, 
completed, self-sufficient. Such a “love 
of wisdom” would be rather a co¢és, 
such as Plato tells us is possible only 
to God. 

Zum Erstaunen bin ich da, said 
Goethe. Whether he said it as a poet or 
as a lover of wisdom makes little dif- 
ference. What is important is that it 
expresses the sense of mystery common 
to both the poet and the philosopher. 
As St. Thomas wisely comments on 
Aristotle, the reason why a lover of 
wisdom is comparable with a poet is 
that both concern themselves with the 
marvelous.* Both will always be over- 
come with amazement before the mys- 
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tery of being; they will scarcely differ 


in their manner of looking upon being. 

As is true of poetry also, mutatis mu- 
tandis, wisdom owes to wonder the fact 
that it is a knowledge which is free 
par excellence. For pragmatic knowl- 
edge, on the other hand, for a knowledge 
ordered to a further end, as a slave is 
ordered to his master, nothing occa- 
sions wonder. Things are as they are 
of themselves, quite obvious in their 
superficiality, devoid of mystery, and 
ready for some immediate use. Only 
wisdom can be called truly a liberal 
discipline, for it is the only discipline 
which has its ultimate end in itself. 

Consequently, Aristotle asks—and 
not as a mere rhetorical device— 
whether such a supremely free science 
can be thought to be proper to human 
nature, which is “in so many ways a 
slave.” Freedom was, for the ancients, 
not nearly so much the capacity of self- 
determination as the condition of one 
who exists for himself and because of 
himself. The slave, on the other hand, 
exists for another and because of an- 
other. How, then, can a man, slave to 
his needs, his appetites and so many 
other things, pretend to this most free 
science, whose possession would seem to 
be, according to Simonides, the privilege 
of God? If man persists in such an 
insane pursuit of wisdom, ought he not, 
as the poets say, fear the jealousy of 
the gods, who are angered when man 
seeks to wrest from them that which 
is their exclusive possession? 

Aristotle is quite serious about the 
superhuman character of wisdom, 
which he calls supremely venerable and 
divine. Divine for two reasons. First, 
it belongs most properly to God to 
have such a knowledge, and only God 
can have it in its fullness. Secondly, 
it treats of divine things, for it con- 
siders the first cause and principle of 
all things, which is God. 
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It is evident, then, that wisdom is 
not merely a synoptic view of knowl- 
edge in general, nor a grasp of its hier- 
archical ordering; rather, wisdom has as 
its proper object God himself. Wisdom 
—or metaphysics, if we are to use the 
post-Aristotelian terminology—is before 
all else, and above all else, theology. 


WISDOM AS A SCIENCE OF BEING QUA BEING 


Does “Being qua being” designate the 
being common to all things, without any 
special reference to any one of them, 
or is it, on the contrary, properly ap- 
plicable to the individual singularity, 
to the immobile Substance Aristotle 
writes of in Book XII of the Meta- 
physics? 









cation of the theoretical sciences and 
makes theology exactly synonymous 
with the science of Being inasmuch as 
it is being and separated from matted. 
With this addition, separated from mat- 
ter, he gives us to understand clearly 
that he is referring to what he calls, 
several lines further on, the separated 
and immobile Substance; that which is, 
to the exclusion of all else, the divine, 
the first and the sovereign principle. 
“Being qua being” is, then, purely and 
simply, one of the names of God. 

We have no need of any modern exe- 
getical artifice to arrive at this conclu- 
sion, for Aristotle himself reveals to 
us the unity of his two definitions of 
metaphysics when he says that, though 





DIANOIA 


ANUARIO DE FILOSOFIA 





In chapter 1 of Book VI of the Meta- 
physics, where Aristotle divides the 
sciences into physics, mathematics and 
theology, he notes that the object of 
theology is the Being which is eternal, 
immoble and separated from matter. 
But the science which has as its ob- 
ject such a substance is prior to all the 
others and must be first philosophy. 
And it belongs to this science, Aristotle 
concludes boldly, to consider Being qua 
being, its essence and the attributes 
which belong to it inasmuch as it is 
being. 

In chapter 7 of Book XI of the Meta- 
physics, Aristotle repeats his classifi- 
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being is said in many ways, it is always 
said with reference to a unique term: 
xpos &, in some places, and in others, 
a¢'évos. This unique term is obviously 
none other than the first Being, the 
Being which is being par excellence, 
for it has not the slightest residue of 
potentiality. Therefore, it can be studied 
only as being and nothing else. All 
other beings are certainly other beings, 
but they do not represent any entitative 
addition to the first Being: plura entia, 
sed non plus entis, as tradition would 
say. All these beings are intelligible 
only in hierarchical ralation to, and de- 
pendence on, the Pure Act. And if this 
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Pure Act happens not to be for Aristotle 
the font of being, it is certainly the ulti- 
mate end of the other beings and the 
reason for their existence. Therefore, 
metaphysics may well be concerned with 
mobile substances, but always with a 
reference to absolutely immaterial and 
immobile Substance. We are well aware 
of the difficult problem of the analogy 
of being which is implied in this inter- 
pretation, but whatever be the species 
of analogy involved here, the inescap- 
able reference to one immobile sub- 
stance is sufficint to center the science 
of Being qua being in that One Being 
on which depend the heavens and all 
nature. If one were to prescind from 
this analogum princeps, metaphysics 
would be simply unthinkable. 


WISDOM AS A FORM OF LIFE 


Wisdom is primary among the dia- 
noetic virtues, and for that matter, 
among all the virtues in general. Wis- 
dom in action lays the foundation for 
that form of life which is, without quali- 


fication, the best. 

In the first chapter of the Ethics, 
Aristotle asks about the good proper 
to man, that which constitutes his hap- 
piness. This good, to summarize, must 
result from some activity or work which 
is most proper to man. And this activ- 
ity must be considered in its dimension 
of perfection or excellence. Because 
man is what he is through his substan- 
tial form, or his soul, Aristotle can say, 
in conclusion, that the good of man con- 
sists in the activity of his soul in accord 
with its greatest and most comprehen- 
sive virtue or perfection. 

Aristotle lists three types of life— the 
hedonistic, the political and the “spec- 
ulative’”—each differing from the others 
by reason of its end: pleasure, honor 
or contemplation. Of these ends, only 
the last is worthy of man; for the hedon- 
istic life is proper to the brute rather 
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than man, and honor is a good which 
is too superficial to be man’s greatest 
perfection. Inasmuch as the Greeks re- 
garded justice as the chief of all the vir- 
tues expected of the citizen, or the man 
living the “political” life, Aristotle’s 
choice of the contemplative life involves 
a choice of the dianoetic virtues in pref- 
erence to the moral virtues. These latter 
do not have their end and perfection in 
themselves, but are ordered to action. 
Consequently, the moral virtues are not 
worthy of the praise or veneration due 
to contemplation, a more divine and bet- 
ter virtue because it is related to the di- 
vinity, which is the proper object of 
praise or veneration. 

Although Aristotle devotes most of 
the Nichomachaean Ethics to a discus- 
sion of the moral virtues, in the last 
three chapters of Book X, he again 
states his fundamental thesis that man’s 
greatest happiness consists in an activ- 
ity in accord with his greatest virtue, 
and this latter must be a virtue of man’s 
intellect, that part of man which is most 
like the divine. And such an activity 
is “contemplation.” This is not a matter, 
however, of any activity whatsoever of 
the intellect, but only of that activity 
which is most excellent, that activity 
by means of which the intellect partici- 
pates in, or imitates, the divine, that 
activity by which the intellect com- 
municates the beautiful and the di- 
vine (epi xaddv Kai Oeiwr ), 

That life which is divine by participa- 
tion is the contemplative life, for it pos- 
sesses two privileges of the gods: auton- 
omy and repose. Autonomy it possesses 
because it is not dependent upon exter- 
ior goods or the aid of other men; 
repose, because intellection is a cessa- 
tion from all transient activity. It is a 
repose like that of the eternally self- 
thinking Thought. Thus, for Aristotle, 
man ought to work in order that he 
might think. But today, both Stalinist 
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and capitalist imagine that man ought 
to think only in order to work. In this 
subversion of values man’s highest ac- 
tivity is thought to be not the auton- 
omous one of contemplation, but the 
properly servile one of labor. 


WISDOM AS RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


For the Greeks, “contemplation” 
(Gewpi2) always carried the implication 
of an immediate vision, a direct con- 
tact with an object present in some 
way. And sometimes there was added 
the note of beauty in the object. Con- 
sequently, among the Greeks, Jdewpia 
had its best expression in the religious 
festivals, in which an attempt was made 
to reproduce for a while, and insofar 
as it was possible, the blessed life of 
the gods, so that man might in some 
way speak with them. The more the 
sensible representation of the gods pro- 
duced the sense of the presence of the 
Olympic assembly and the vision of that 
ineffable life, the more the festival was 
Gewpia. A halo surrounded the @ewpia 
and everything associated with it. The 
delegation sent by the various cities to 
the panhellenic festivals was also called 
Gewpia; the members of the delegation, 
Gewpx, And they had rights to certain 
honors and were inviolable, inasmuch 
as they were under the protection of 
the gods. Plato’s task was to transform 
this lively esthetico-religious festival 
from the sensible to the intellectual 
plane, from an anthropomorphic con- 
cept of the gods to the divine Ideas. 
And among these Ideas it was neces- 
sary to see Oewpeév, even though only 
for a single instant in one’s whole life, 
the Idea which communicates to all the 
others—and, by participation, to the 
sensible world—their being and their 
intelligibility: the Idea of Ideas, the 
Idea of the Beautiful, the Idea of the 
Good, the Idea of the One. These vari- 
ous terms Plato employs to denote the 











infinite richness of the reality which 
cannot be expressed in a single word. 
It is true that Plato does not call this 
supreme Idea God—and he is certainly 
inferior to Aristotle in this omission— 
but the commentators are almost 
unanimous concerning the impossibility 
of attributing to any being other than 
God the titles of cause of science and 
truth, the principle of being and knowl- 
edge, the source of existence and 
essence. 

The vision of this Idea is an experi- 
ence which is “mystical” in the proper 
significance of that term, for mysti- 
cism is the experience of the divine, 
divina pati, and ineffable experience that 
cannot be communicated by any repre- 
sentation. It is a sudden and blinding 
vision of a Light which causes darkness 
and night, the “night” of the mystics, 
the “divine cloud.” Whether or not 
this is a matter of “natural” mysticism 
—if such is possible—or a matter of 
supernatural mysticism, a gratuitous 
gift from God and absolutely beyond 
all merely human capabilities, the fact 
remains that such a vision is the ter- 
minus of a long dialectical preparation 
and of an extremely ascetic virtue. But 
it is not a terminus on the same level 
as the preceding activities, nor is it a 
terminus that must be reached, an ex- 
perience that is due in justice to any- 
one who has traversed the lower levels. 
It has the characteristics of fate; it is 
inescapable and gratuitous. However, 
this gratuity does not excuse you from 
the arduous intellectual and moral 
preparation necessary. You must pur- 
sue the practice of dialectic to prepare 
the intellect and the moral virtues, to 
purify the soul by detaching it from 
earthly goods. It is by reason of this 
preparation, these prerequisites, that 
Gewpia is a life, Bios. Whether or not 
this spiritual union with the first Cause 
and Principle is given or not, you must 
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make an irrevocable commitment of 
your entire intellectual and moral life 
to the pursuit of this holy Grail. 

This religious foundation is so in- 
separable from @ewpia that the denial of 
God by those who study the universe 
results necessarily in an inability on 
their part to comprehend the contem- 
plative life, or at least an inability to 
perceive its superiority to the practical 
life. In a world where everything is 
reduced to matter and motion, action 
has a value incomparably superior to 
contemplation. 

During his Platonic period, Aristotle 
agreed with his master on the question 
Of Oewpi2. Even though he was capable 
of disagreeing with Plato concerning 
other aspects of the theory of ideas, 
this was not the case with respect to 
that special vision of the supreme Idea 
nor the subsuming of the other ideas 
under it. This special vision, according 
to the Eudaemian Ethics, is given only 
by way of exception. Though it presup- 
poses the dialectical process, in which 
the sensible world, the object of opinion, 
is left behind, it is an activity totally 
heterogeneous to dialectic, for this 
vision leaps forward (éfaAAdvra) to touch 
and see (Oy<civ, rpooddiv) its intelligible, 
simple, pure object. It is, in effect, 
something similar to the initiations and 
rites of the mysteries. 

In the Protrepticus also, Aristotle 
makes clear the unconditioned primacy 
of the contemplative life and the relig- 
ious enthusiasm which animates it. The 
Protrepticus, is, as its name indicates, 
an exhortation to wisdom. Thought and 
contemplation, we read in one of its 
fragments, are a work of virtue, and 
virtue is the one thing most worthy of 
man’s desire. In comparison with wis- 
dom, we are told with an enthusiasm 
which is scarcely paralleled by any 
antonomasia of the sapiential writers, 
honors and reputation, so much desired 
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by men, are filled with indescribable 
madness. One who has contemplated 
divine things can regard only as insane 
anyone who concerns himself with ac- 
quiring such superficial goods.’ And in 
another passage, Aristotle compares the 
lover of wisdom, the one who keeps 
his gaze fixed on the polar star of the 
divine, with the good pilot, who directs 
his course in dependence on the eternal 
and immutable.* 


Once Aristotle had formulated his 
hylemorphic theory, when he had 
abandoned the Platonic notion of rem- 
iniscence and its explanation of the 
pos“‘hility of immediate intuition of the 
Idex his consequent anthropology, 
epistemology and cosmology conspired 
to make it impossible that the human 
soul should be capable of opening itself 
to the radiant vision of the simple, 
eternal and pure Thought. Neverthe- 
less, there is still not in Aristotle the 
least lack of esteem for the contempla- 
tive life. Though man’s body and soul 
constitute one hylemorphic composite, 
the human soul does have its tran- 
scendent aspect also. Hylemorphism 
and transcendence: this is a summary 
of Aristotle. This is the spirit of his 
philosophy and the dramatic polarity 
in which his doctrine and his soul are 
involved. Man must begin humbly by 
seeking his intellectual nourishment in 
sensible things, which will always be 
the adequate object of his understand- 
ing. But, by his superior part, he must 
strive with all his strength to become 
immortal through contemplation. 


Thus, Aristotle was unendingly loyal 
to the religious experience of his youth 
and maintained unshakably his faith in 
contemplation. However, he had always 
the sad awareness that it is not pos- 
sible of attainment except in fleeting 
flashes, and never entirely divested of 
the sensible residue that adheres to our 






highest intuition. Perfect wisdom, in 
short, is not a human possession, for 
it requires not only science, not only 
rational discourse, but the immediate 
vision, the intuition, of those beings 
which are by nature more worthy of 
veneration. 

In the De partibus animalium, which 
is unanimously ascribed to Aristotle’s 
last years, the Stagirite tells us that, 
though the venerable and divine beings 
are only somewhat accessible to us in 
contemplation, we delight much more 
in a mere glimpse of what we love than 
in an exhaustive view of many other 
great things.’ Thus while science offers 
more fields to conquer and the thirst 
for knowledge can more easily be satis- 
fied there, the divine is still the loved 
object, and in it lies our greatest delight 
and our most perfect happiness. The 
man of science, so much at home in the 


things of the material world, so en- 
couraged by his brilliant experiments 
and his obvious progress in knowledge, 
is in grave danger, however, of having 
his heart taken up completely with the 
realities with which he deals. The lover 
of wisdom, on the other hand, must 
always walk more or less in fear and 
trembling and must expect to be mis- 
understood by the common people, by 
those who are practical minded. Never- 
theless, Aristotle tells us, it is only 
those lovers of wisdom who are truly 
happy. Though Aristotle did not accept 
the supernatural order of grace as a 
fact, he did say that, if God should 
exercise any special care over the things 
of this world, he would love most those 
who most loved and honored what was 
divine in man and in nature. The lovers 
of wisdom are most loved by God, and 
so most happy.® 


@ | Source: DIANOIA. 1957. pp. 3-29. “La sabiduria en Aristoteles.” 
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THE LAUNCHING 


of the two sputniks has impressively 
demonstrated to the western world the 
considerable progress that has taken 
place in Soviet natural science and tech- 
nology during the last few years. But 
the Russians themselves are concerned 
to establish a causal connection between 
this success and the superiority of 


Soviet ideology and of the Soviet social 
structure. This is not the place for an 


appreciation of the successes of Soviet 
technology from a purely specialized 
point of view; nor can we attempt to 
investigate the conditions favoring 
such achievements which may inhere 
in the Soviet social structure. We pro- 
pose, rather, to examine the extent to 
which such successes may properly be 
regarded as proof of the superiority of 
Soviet ideology, and more generally, 
the nature of the relationship between 
philosophy and natural science in the 
Soviet Union in the recent past. 


OFFICIAL ATTITUDES 


In the years between the end of the 
Second World War and the death of 
Stalin Soviet cultural and scientific life 
was dominated by the requirements of 
the struggle against “cosmopolitanism” 
and against “abasement before bour- 
geois culture.” Soviet scientists were 


concerned above all to assert the pre- 
eminence of Soviet culture in all fields 
and to depreciate western achievemnts 
accordingly. After Stalin’s death a 
marked change took place in this re- 
spect. The Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU declared in July 
1955, that this disdainful attitude to- 
wards the achievements of western 
science and technology had had an ad- 
verse effect on the Soviet Union, and 
demanded instead a thorough exploita- 
tion of the principal achievements of 
capitalist science and technology in the 
interests of building up Communism. 
However, this decision did not initiate 
a reorientation of Soviet science, but 
merely gave official sanction to ten- 
dencies which were already in full 
swing and which, indeed, had in part 
begun even before Stalin’s death. Nor 
did this reorientation affect all fields 
of science equally. Philosophically, the 
main effort was directed to show that 
the discoveries of modern science con- 
firmed the truth of dialectical material- 
ism and to remove the objections 
against this system which might arise 
from those discoveries. 


THEORY OF RELATIVITY 
The reorientation of Soviet natural 


science and philosophy of science was 
most clearly manifested in the field 
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of relativity. Until recent years Soviet 
philosophy regarded the theory of 
relativity with mistrust and frequently 
even rejected it outright; the slogan 
of a “reactionary Ejinsteinianism” was 
coined. The reason was that the theory 
of relativity had revealed facts which 
appeared to be incompatible with dia- 
lectical materialism; for example, the 
relativity of length, of time, even of 
simultaneity. Thus, the physical length 
of a moving body and the physical dur- 
ation of events taking place in this body 
are claimed to have different values 
for an observer moving with the body 
and an observer remaining outside the 
body, i.e., lengths and periods are de- 
pendent on the point of view chosen. 
It might even happen, therefore, that 
events which appear simultaneous with- 
in one moving frame of reference no 
longer appear so when observed from 
another vantage point. In rejecting the 
theory of relativity the Soviets even 
went so far as to attack not only Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity but also, in 
practice, the principle of relativity es- 
tablished by Galileo, which states, for 
example, that there is no absolute path 
traversed by a. falling body, and that 
it is as true to say that a stone falling 
from a moving train travels in a straight 
line (with reference to the moving 
system “train”) as it is to say that it 
describes a parabola (with reference 
to the referential system “a switchman 
standing outside the train’). 

But all this, and much else besides, 
seemed to Soviet philosophers to con- 
tradict the objectivity of knowledge re- 
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quired by dialectical materialism. The 
arguments advanced against the theory 
of relativity, however, are often of an 
extremely primitive and unsophisticated 
nature. For example, A. A. Maksimov 
claimed to demonstrate the absolute- 
ness of the line of flight by the fact that 
a meteorite falling to earth bores a 
hole in the earth’s surface whose shape 
copies that of the line of flight. In 
similar fashion he defended the abso- 
luteness of simultaneity and of meas- 
urements of length and time. 


NEW POSITIONS 


But a reaction against this unintelli- 
gent kind of rejection of the theory of 
relativity set in even during Stalin’s life- 
time. It was urgently necessary to adopt 
a different attitude towards the theory 
of relativity if only for the reason that 
the special theory of relativity, at least, 
had been spectacularly proved experi- 
mentally; for the whole of modern 
atomic physics is unthinkable without 
the special theory of relativity, particu- 
larly without the “principle of energy- 
inertia” (expressed in the formula 
E=mc?) derived from it. For this rea- 
son the Soviet learned journal Voprosy 
filosofii (Problems of Philosophy) 
launched a discussion of the theory of 
relativity as early as 1951. It dragged on 
for four years and was not concluded 
until long after Stalin’s death in the edi- 
torial summary printed in the first num- 
ber for 1955. The day had been won by 
those Soviet physicists and philosophers 
who wanted to arrive at a more just 
appraisal of the theory of relativity. 


Maksimov was accused of a “vulgar- 
ising” attitude which had led him to 
“nihilistic views on one of the most im- 
portant theories of modern physics.’ 
Maksimov’s chief opponents were the 
two Leningrad mathematicians, V. A. 
Fok and A. D. Aleksandrov. It was 
their philosophical interpretation of the 
theory of relativity which now became 
more or less the official point of view, 
and it was they who wrote the article 
on the theory of relativity for the sec- 
ond edition of the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia. 

This interpretation starts from the 
assumption that the theory of relativity 
is essentially a physical and not a purely 
mathematical theory. Its _ essential 
teaching is that space and time are to 
be regarded as interdependent entities, 
or, in the language of dialectical ma- 
terialism, not as independent “mani- 
festations of matter,” but as a single 
manifestation, space-time. Taken sep- 
arately, space and time are relative 
but nonetheless objective aspects of the 
single absolute space-time. The con- 
fusion in the minds of many of the 
writers who had taken part in the dis- 
cussions was attributed to the fact that 
“relative” had often been taken to 
mean “not objective.” The decomposi- 
tion of the space-time continuum into 
the two separate components, space and 
time, is determined not absolutely but 
only in relation to this or that referen- 
tial system. 


REALISM 


In interpreting the theories of modern 
physics dialectical materialism makes 
a point of safeguarding the objective 
existence of the real world and of 
avoiding any hypothesis which would 
entail the assumption of a contribution 
of the knowing subject to physical real- 
ity. This “realistic” preoccupation is 
revealed again in the definition of the 
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“referential system,” a fundamental con- 
cept of the theory of relativity. Aleks- 
androv resists any conception of it as 
a fictional or notional system of co- 
ordinates which the observer merely 
imputes to the outside world in his 
thinking, as with Eddington. Aleks- 
androv sees the referential system as 
something objectively given, namely, 
the objective and real co-ordination of 
the objects and events in the world 
which are all related to each other in 
the most various ways. Any body what- 
soever may therefore function as a ref- 
erential system.‘ 

As regards the general theory of 
relativity, this had its origin in the fact 
that Einstein extended the principle of 
relativity, which in the special theory 
of relativity had been restricted to sys- 
tems moving uniformly and in a straight 
line, to systems undergoing accelera- 
tion and moving in circles with respect 
to one another. The Soviet interpreta- 
tion, however, refuses to regard this 
generalization of the principle of rela- 
tivity as the essence of the general 
theory of relativity, which it sees, 
rather, in the discovery that the space- 
time continuum is not homogeneous and 
therefore not always subject to the 
Euclidean system of measurement, but 
dependent for its system of measure- 
ment, instead, on the distribution and 
motion of matter. 


BELIGION AND CREATION 

Beyond safeguarding a realistic view 
of the world, Soviet scholars in their 
philosophical interpretation of the the- 
ory of relativity pursued two other aims 
of an even more clearly ideological na- 
ture. The first concerns the question 
of a geocentric or a heliocentric concep- 
tion of the universe. From Einstein’s 
extension, in the general theory of rela- 
tivity, of the principle of relativity to 
referential systems under acceleration 











and in circular motion with respect to 
one another, it would follow that all ref- 
erential systems in the world were of 
equal value. In one sense, therefore— 
a narrow sense to be sure—it might be 
said that the quarrel between Ptolemy 
and Copernicus had become meaning- 
less in that “both are equally right.” 
The Soviet philosophers, however, ad- 
vocate the anachronistic opinion that 
a religious view of the world stands 
or falls with the geocentric system, and 
for this reason they will not allow this 
corollary of the theory of relativity.* 

Their second aim is likewise ideologi- 
cal in its motive. Einstein, with the 
aid of an auxiliary hypothesis, drew the 
further corollary from the general the- 
ory of relativity that the universe, be- 
cause of the curvature of space, is un- 
limited but not infinite, a three-dimen- 
sional version of the fact that the sur- 
face of a globe is unlimited but finite. 
But for the Soviet philosophers the spa- 
tial finiteness of the universe seems 
also to entail a temporal beginning and 
therefore a creation of the world. This, 
however, would violate one of the prin- 
cipal theses of dialectical materialism, 
according to which the material uni- 
verse is infinite in both space and time; 
and for this reason Soviet philosophers 
consistently strive to amend Einstein 
on this score too. 


THE COPENHAGEN SCHOOL 


The situation is somewhat different 
in the field of the philosophical inter- 
pretation of quantum physics. Whereas 
in their treatment of the theory of 
relativity Soviet scholars were con- 
cerned to revise their own outdated 
opinions, in the field of quantum 
physics their attitude vis-a-vis western 
physics is a much more confident 
one. This is one of the principal 
fields where Soviet philosophy con- 
siders dialectical materialism to pro- 






vide a working instrument enabling So- 
viet physicists to do fruitful work. Their 
main concern is to refute certain posi- 
tivistic and idealistic interpretations of 
the facts of quantuum physics put for- 
ward by western physicists. Their chief 
opponents in this respect are the so- 
called “Copenhagen School” (Niels 
Bohr, Werner Heisenberg, and others). 
First of all they attack the principle of 
‘complementarity’ advanced by this 
school;? secondly, the concept of a 
“physical reality” constituted in part 
by the observing subject, which is re- 
fected as “‘idealistic;” last, but not least, 
the Copenhagen School is attacked for 
denying the validity of the law of caus- 
ality in the field of micro-physics. 

The basic mistake of the Copenhagen 
School, according to the Soviet philoso- 
phers, consists in their regarding the 
wave function which characterizes the 
conditions of micro-phenomena not as 
an objective characteristic of those 
phenomena themselves but only as an 
expression of the “knowledge of the 
observer.’’® So far as the wave-particle 
duality is concerned the Copenhagen 
School does not see in the wave a real 
property of the micro-phenomenon it- 
self, but regards it as a “probability 
wave,” i.e., as nothing but the expres- 
sion of the probability of finding a 
micro-phenomenon (e.g., an electron), 
conceived of exclusively as a particle 
in a given place.°® 

The most authoritative voice among 
the Soviet interpreters of quantum 
physics appears to be that of the Direc- 
tor of the United Institute for Nuclear 
Research and leader of the Soviet dele- 
gation to the Geneva atomic conference 
of 1956, D.I. Blokhintsev. His theory 
starts from the assumption thet the 
wave function is not to be related direct- 
ly to the behavior of any one micro- 
phenomenon, but that it determines, in 
the first place, the behaviour of a so- 
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called “ensemble.” Only by way of this 
ensemble can the physicist, in principle, 
derive knowledge concerning the be- 
havior of the several particles. In this 
way Blokhintsev believes it possible to 
make meaningful assertions about the 
properties of micro-phenomena as well. 
Their most fundamental property is that 
they partake equally of the characteris- 
tics of particles and of waves; and there- 
fore the concept of motion along a 
given path cannot be applied to micro- 
phenomena.’?® Other Soviet scholars, 
however, above all the above-mentioned 
Leningrad mathematician Fok, reject 
Blokhintsev’s theory of ensembles.** 


INDETERMINISM 


Another much-discussed subject is the 
problem of determinism or indetermin- 
ism in the light of quantum physics. 
On this point Soviet scholars in general, 
and not only the school of Blokhintsev, 
staunchly defend philosophical deter- 
minism, despite the indeterminism of 
quantum physics expressed by Heisen- 
berg’s principle of indeterminacy; al- 
though, to be sure, in order to avoid 
misunderstandings, they emphasize that 
their determinism is not to be equated 
with determinism in the sense of La- 
place, which excludes all chance happen- 
ings. In this connection Soviet physi- 
cists and philosophers appeal to the 
doctrine of dialectical materialism, ac- 
cording to which necessity and chance 
do not represent two mutually exclusive 
categories, but which holds, rather, 
that necessity makes its way through 
a multitude of accidents.*? They do not, 
however, attempt any further philo- 
sophical elaboration of this idea. 

In line with their fundamental deter- 
ministic position Soviet physicists and 
philosophers are gratified to note that 
western physicists are also currently 
reverting to a more deterministic inter- 
pretation of quantum physics, a develop- 
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ment which they find nost marked in 
the case of Louis de Broglie." 


MATTER AND ENERGY 


A further focal point of discussion 
for Soviet philosophy of science, within 
the general area of atomic physics, is 
to be found in the mass-energy prob- 
lem. As mentioned above, the special 
theory of relativity yields as a corollary 
the so-called principle of energy-inertia. 
It was known even before Einstein that 
light waves and electro-magnetic waves 
upon meeting a body exert a pressure 
caused by radiation. Among the most 
important contributions in this field had 
been the work of the Russian physicist 
Lebedev, who demonstrated the pres- 
sure exerted by light as early as 1899. 
Einstein, on the basis of his special 
theory of relativity, was able to general- 
ize this fact into the “principle of ener- 
gy-inertia,” whereby any quantity of 
energy corresponds to an inertial mass 
according to the formula E=mc?. That 
implies that mass and energy are funda- 
mentally the same, and the principle 
of the conservation of mass therefore 
combines with the principle of the con- 
servation of energy into a general prin- 
ciple of conservation. 


This law became a fundamental law 
of the whole field of atomic physics and 
is applied, above all, in the exploitation 
of atomic energy. Since the distinte- 
gration of the atomic nucleus is accom- 
panied by a phenomenon known as a 
“disappearance of mass,” reference is 
frequently made to a “conversion” of 
mass, or even to a conversion of matter 
into energy and to a destruction of 
matter. Thus, for example, Jeans and 
Eddington find in the radiation of ener- 
gy from the sun and the stars a 
“destruction” of matter; K. Darrow re- 
gards the spontaneous disintegration of 
uranium as a conversion of matter into 









something which is not matter; C. Chase 
and L. Barnett see in the effect of an 
atomic bomb a conversion of matter 
into energy and regard matter itself 
as merely a form of energy. Occasion- 
ally rather hasty philosophical conclu- 
sions are drawn from this. Thus P. 
Jordan asserts on the basis of these 
facts that the new physics destroys 
the scientific bases of materialism. E. 
Brightman sees in energy “the divine 
will in action.”* 

It is these often very dubious con- 
clusions which are sometimes drawn 
from the principle of energy-inertia that 
explain why Soviet physicists and phi- 
losophers vigorously reject that inter- 
pretation of the principle according to 
which matter can be “converted” into 
energy. They are concerned to show 
that in the case of the above-mentioned 
transmutations of the atom, where a 
“disappearance of mass” is to be found, 
as well as in the case of the conversion 
of an electron-positron pair into two 
gammaphotons (“total transformation 
into radiation’’), there is no conversion 
of mass into energy at all. The enor- 
mous kinetic energy released when an 
atom is split derives, they say, not from 
a disappearance of mass but from the 
cohesion-energy of the atomic particles. 
The escaping mass has not been con- 
verted into the kinetic energy of the 
fragments which are flying apart at an 
enormous speed, but has changed from 
“mass at rest” into “mass in motion.” 
For it follows from the special theory of 
relativity that the mass of a moving 
body increases proportionately to its 
speed. Therefore the fragments, on ac- 
count of the great velocity of their mo- 
tion, require in addition to their “mass 
at rest” a supplementary “mass in mo- 
tion,” which is provided, precisely, by 
the disappearance of mass. A similar 
situation prevails with the conversion 
of electrons into photons.*® 





IDEOLOGICAL ASTRONOMY 


In cosmology and cosmogony too, 
Soviet astronomers and philosophers 
have ideological goals in view. They 
are concerned to refute any theory or 
hypothesis which would involve the 
temporal beginning or spatial finiteness 
of the law of thermodynamics (law of 
entropy), higher forms of energy when 
once converted into heat cannot be com- 
pletely reconverted, the universe would 
approach a condition in which all higher 
forms of energy are converted into heat 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
universe. But since this condition has 
not yet come about, the conclusion is 
drawn that the world cannot have 
existed from eternity and therefore 
must have had a beginning. Soviet cos- 
mology objects that this situation is 
valid only for finite systems and is 
therefore untenable with respect to the 
universe, which is spatially infinite.'* 


Soviet cosmologists are also deeply 
concerned over the problem of the 
shifting of the red lines in the light 
spectrum of all distant nebulae. This 
shifting is usually explained by refer- 
ence to the fact that the source of the 
light is moving away from us at a high 
velocity, ie., a “flight” of the nebulae. 
From this premise the point in time 
is calculated at which the universe had 
a volume of zero, which again indicates 
a temporal beginning for the develop- 
mental process of the world. Soviet 
scholars try in various ways to achieve 
a different interpretation of the shift- 
ing of the red lines. Most frequently 
they see the flaw in the above inter- 
pretation of the phenomenon in the fact 
that the results of investigations of 
those parts of the meta-galaxy nearest 
to us are extended to the whole (in- 
finite) universe and arbitrarily extrap- 
olated into the past, a method which 
they claim to be illegitimate.*’ 
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The same ideological background 
forms the basis of Soviet work in the 
field of cosmogony. The theory of 
Jeans is rejected here because it is still 
too reminiscent of geocentrism. Jeans 
conceived of the creation of the earth 
and the planets in terms of the passing 
of another star of great mass near the 
sun millions of years ago which ex- 
tracted from the sun matter that split 
up into the planets. Such an event, how- 
ever, would be one of extreme rarity 
in the universe and would therefore in 
a sense confer an an exceptional status 
on the earth."* 

In Soviet cosmogony a pre-eminent 
position is still occupied by the theory 
of O. Yu. Schmidt, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR who 
died in September 1956. According to 
this theory the earth and the planets 
were created by the passage of the sun, 
in its orbit around the gravitational 
center of the Milky Way, through a 
cloud consisting of gas, dust, and 


medium-sized particles of matter, part 


of which it took along with it and which 
then formed the earth and the planets. 
The latter, according to this theory, 
would have been cold to begin with and 
acquired heat only as a result of nuclear 
processes taking place within them in 
the course of time.*® This theory, to 
be sure, has not been allowed to go un- 
challenged among Soviet astronomers. 
It was contested, in particular, by V. G. 
Fesenkov, who for his part submitted a 
rotational hypothesis. Nevertheless, 
Schmidt’s hypothesis still enjoys great 
prestige in the Soviet Union and is also 
used as a premise in certain related 
branches of science; above all, it is 
utilized in connection with propaganda 
for “scientific atheism.” 

In the field of sidereal cosmogony 
V. A. Ambarkumyan has submitted a 
highly regarded theory according to 
which the stars are created in groups 
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(“associations”), a process which is held 
to be still continuing.” 


OBIGIN OF LIFE 


The director of the Institute for Bio- 
chemistry of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, A. I. Oparin, has envolved 
a theory about the origin of life on 
earth, highly regarded in the West too, 
in which he attempts to show a way in 
which life on earth could have begun 
as a result of the evolutionary process.** 
It is true that even in Soviet scientific 
literature certain criticisms of his the- 
ory have been expressed in the last 
few years, but it nevertheless still com- 
mands the greatest authority in the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet scholars in this respect attempt 
to occupy a middle-of-the-road position 
in the famous mechanism-vitalism dis- 
pute. On the one hand they are at pains 
to avoid identifying themselves with 
mechanism as regards both the essence 
and the origin of living matter. With 
respect to the problem of the essence 
of life the Soviet position, in contra- 
distinction to mechanism, is that the 
phenomena of life are not susceptible 
of complete explanation by reference 
to physico-chemical laws, but that where 
life is concerned, essentially new and 
higher laws operate, namely, the “bio- 
logical form of matter in motion.” 
Similarly, Soviet scholars reject the 
mechanistic theory of an accidental 
origin of life. According to the Soviet 
conception life did not originate acciden- 
tally but is, on the contrary, the re- 
sult of an inordinately long process of 
evolution taking place deterministically 
and governed by certain laws. Oparin 
himself, as impressively as any adher- 
ent of vitalism, rehearses the futility of 
trying to explain the creation of a func- 
tioning molecule of albumen in terms 
of a chance combination of its atoms.” 
Nevertheless the Soviet position is to 















be distinguished, on the other hand, 
from vitalism too by virtue of its vig- 
orous rejection, among other things, of 
the concept of “entelechy” or a “prin- 
ciple of life,” and its explanation of the 
significant superiority of life to phenom- 
ena regulated by purely chemical laws 
in terms of the production of a new 
higher “quality,” life, by a “dialectical 
leap” at a certain juncture of the de- 
velopmental process. 


THREE STAGES TO LIFE 

Oparin distinguishes three stages in 
the process of evolution of lifeless mat- 
ter into life. The first consists of the 
creation of organic chemical combina- 
tions out of inorganic ones. And astron- 
omers have shown that even on the 
stars, in temperatures precluding any 
form of life, organic materials exist. 
This stage, therefore, no longer presents 
any problems in Oparin. 

The second stage consists of the crea- 
tion of albumen. The American Stanley 
L. Miller succeeded in 1953 in pro- 
ducing amino acids synthetically; in 
1947 the Leningrad biochemist Bresler 
had successfully reconstituted albumen 
by the method of “resynthesizing” 
amino acids, produced by decomposing 
existing albumen, by the addition of 
fermenting agents under very high 
pressure (5,000-10,000 atmospheres). 
Oparin is of the opinion that these two 
successes have considerably advanced 
biochemistry towards solving the prob- 
lem of the synthesis of albumen, and 
that they also indicate the direction 
which future research will have to take. 

The third stage comprises the ulter- 
ior process of the evolution of matter 
from the simple molecule of albumen to 
the formation of the first supra-molec- 
ular structures which manifest life in 
the true sense of the word. Oparin 
does not accept as constituting life the 
mere process of self-perpetuation which 


takes place even in the simple molecule 
of albumen; on the contrary, what 
Oparin regards as characteristic of life 
is “purposefulness,” the orderly col- 
laboration and the strictly determined 
temporal succession of a multitude of 
separate chemical reactions and their 
arrangement with a view to attaining a 
very definite goal: the constant self- 
renewal of the organism. So far as this 
third stage is concerned, Oparin him- 
self admits that the problem is not even 
stated with sufficient clarity yet. His 
theory starts from the premise of cer- 
tain properties of colloids which include 
albumen solutions. If different albumen 
solutions are mixed the separate macro- 
molecules combine into drop-like struc- 
tures which are capable of extracting 
various materials from the liquid sur- 
rounding them. By means of the grad- 
ual perfection of these supra-molecular 
structures, regarded by Oparin as it- 
self an instance of the principle of na- 
tural selection, actual metabolic process- 
es occured, and so ultimately the first 
instance of life.?* 

Very recently a number of Soviet 
biologists have raised objections to 
Oparin’s theory. They make the point 
that according to Engels even the sin- 
gle molecule of albumen is to regarded 
as living on account of the metabolic 
processes taking place within it. 

Still, all Soviet biologists are agreed 
that life is not necessarily conditional 
upon the existence of cells. At one time 
the Soviet scholar Lepeshinskaya had 
claimed to have produced “living mat- 
ter” in a precellular stage by grinding 
down a species of polyps, and her theory 
was viewed with high favor by the So- 
viet authorities. More recently, how- 
ever, Soviet biologists have moved away 
from this theory and have cast doubts 
upon the conclusiveness of Madam 
Lepeshinskaya’s experiments.** But 
this does not mean that Soviet biology 
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has returned to Virchow’s thesis: omnis 
cellula e cellula. It is assumed, rather, 
that in the course of its historical devel- 
opment life must have been sustained 
at one time in precellular form. It is 
interesting, by the way, that Soviet bi- 
ologists attach no special significance to 
the virus problem in connection with 
explaining the origins of life. Viruses 
are in general regarded as products 
of degeneration. 


GENETICS 


The field in which the conflict be- 
tween Soviet and “bourgeois” science 
had been at its sharpest in the years be- 
fore Stalin’s death was genetics. It can 
be taken for granted that the substance 
of the quarrel over “Michurinist biol- 
ogy” is well enough known.”* The focal 
point consisted of the thesis established 
by I. V. Michurin and elaborated by 
T. D. Lysenko in their doctrine of her- 
edity, that properties acquired by the 
organism during its life may also be 
passed on through heredity. Adherents 
of the classical Mendel-Morgan doctrine 
of heredity among Soviet biologists 
were muzzled at the “historic August 
session” of the Lenin Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences in 1948, at which Ly- 
senko announced that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party had put its stamp 
of approval on his theory. 

After Stalin’s death a partial reorien- 
tation in this field is noticeable, but a 
less decisive one than, for example, in 
the case of the theory of relativity. Ad- 
herents of the classical doctrine of 
heredity returned to leading positions, 
and the opposition to Lysenko once 
more made itself felt. Since 1953 a dis- 
cussion has been under way in the course 
of which Lysenko’s teaching on species 
and the formation of species has been 
vehemently criticized. Lysenko’s theory 
does not admit any struggle for exist- 
ence within the several species, but only 
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mutual support of the individuals for 
the purpose of maintaining the existence 
of their species ix. its struggles with 
other species.*° 

The opposition to Lysenko had be- 
come so strong by 1956 that he resigned 
his office of president of the Lenin Acad- 
emy of Agricultural Sciences. In May 
of that year the Party organ, Partiinaya 
Zhizn, complained that as a result of 
acting on his advice great damage had 
been done to agriculture in Western 
Siberia.27 Adherents of the classical 
doctrine once again occupied the lead- 
ing positions in the genetical institutes 
in Moscow and Leningrad. These facts, 
however, must not be taken to mean 
that Michurinist biology has been aban- 
doned in the Soviet Union. As recently 
as April 1957, Khruschev commented 
favorably on Lysenko in three speeches 
following closely upon one another, de- 
fending him against the attacks of his 
opponents and endorsing his vernali- 
zation method of planting corn.** 


PAVLOV’S PSYCHOLOGY 


In the field of psychology a very in- 
teresting discussion has been taking 
place in the Soviet Union in recent 
years. Soviet psychology is based on 
the teaching of the first Russian Nobel 
Prize winner, the physiologist I. P. 
Pavlov (1849-1936). Pavlov’s specific 
scientific achievement consisted in the 
doctrine of “conditioned reflexes.” If 
a dog salivates when a piece of meat 
is placed in his mouth, that is an un- 
conditioned reflex. But if (after re- 
peated performances) he salivates at 
the mere sight of the food, that is a 
conditioned reflex, produced by the 
fact that feeding was many times 
preceded by the sight of the food. The 
whole complex of conditioned reflexes 
that an organism acquired in the course 
of time constituted the “first system 
of signals,” according to Pavlov. For 











these reflexes fulfill the function of in- 
dicators of favorable and unfavorable 
conditions of life which the organism 
must either seek or flee. The first sys- 
tem of signals is common to animals 
and men, in Pavlov’s teaching. But the 
so-called “second system of signals,” 
consisting of heard, spoken, or seen 
words, is the exclusive prerogative of 
man. Still, according to Pavlov, both 
systems are governed by the same laws, 
since what is involved is the operation 
of the same nervous system. 

Pavlov’s doctrine was solemnly en- 
dorsed in 1950 at a joint session of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
the Academy of Medical Sciences and 
constitutes the official basis of Soviet 
psychology, physiology, and medicine. 
Nevertheless the efforts of certain 
physiologists who wish simply to absorb 
psychology into physiology are rejected 
in no uncertain terms, since this would 
involve a relapse from the achievements 
of dilectical materialism into “vulgar 
materialism.” This controversy gave 
rise to a discussion among Soviet psy- 
chologists concerning the subject-matter 
of psychology. 


THE PSYCHIC 

One group of writers, especially N. 
P. Antonov, believed that the basic er- 
ror of those who wished to reduce psy- 
chology to psysiology consisted in their 
complete identification of psychic ac- 
tivity with the “activity of the higher 
nervous system” investigated by Pavlov. 
They insisted that, on the contrary, a 
clear distinction must be maintained be- 
tween the physiological process of the 
activity of the higher nervous system 
and the psychic process, and that al- 
though the two constituted an insep- 
arable unit they could not simply be 
identified.° 

Another group, however, took violent 
exception to this thesis. Their principal 


objection was that, according to his 
theory, Antonov would logically be 
obliged to assume a spiritual soul as 
substratum for the psychic processes 
which are distinguished from the ac- 
tivity of the higher nervous system. 
N. A. Khromovy, a leading exponent of 
this tendency, maintains that the psy- 
chic process is not a separate one, but 
merely a phase in the process of the 
activity of the higher nervous system, 
and that the substratum of this process 
is the brain. Psychic phenomena (ideas, 
consciousness) are admittedly immater- 
ial, but nonetheless mere “products” or 
“properties” of the physiological form 
of matter in motion.*° 


The evident contradiction in which 
Soviet psychologists find themselves 
witnesses to the dilemma in which 
they are trapped, since on the one hand 
they are kept from reducing psychology 
to physiology, while on the other hand 
they may not assume a spiritual soul 
as a substratum for psychic processes.** 


The material submitted above does not 
enable us to answer the question raised 
at the beginning of this article as to 
the extent to which the success of the 
sputnik may be regarded as proof of the 
correctness and superiorty of Soviet 
ideology. In fact, the conclusion at 
which we arrive on the basis of the 
preceding survey of the relationship be- 
tween philosophy and science in the 
Soviet Union is just the opposite. The 
close link between science and dialecti- 
cal materialism exercises, if anything, 
a detrimental effect; this appeared 
with especial clarity in the theory of 
relativity before the reorientation had 
taken place, and also in the fields 
of genetics and psychology. The great 
practical achievements in technology, 
therefore, have come to pass not be- 
cause of the alliance between Soviet 
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physical science and dialectical mater- 
ialism but in spite of the entanglement 
of science with ideology. And the great 
achievements of Soviet technology re- 
cently may not be unrelated to the 
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significant fact that the reorintation 
of Soviet science since Stalin’s death 
has been pressed forward more vigor- 
ously precisely in physics than in the 
field of biology. 
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